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To make better readers of freshman students =>] 


L BETTER READING == 


by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 
—— This one book offers: 


...A collection of challenging selections chosen for their 
appeal to student interest and for their effectiveness as 
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. .. A definite program to improve reading comprehension 
and appreciation. 
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By Paul S. Wood. “An excellent text... . . A liberal meal from the 
works of twenty-two of the best writers. The editors have included 
introductions which place the authors in proper perspective and 
interchapters which bridge the gaps between greatness. .... The 
explanatory parts are strikingly done. Their style is easy and enter- 
taining..... The choice of readings is refreshing.””—College English. 

2 vols. Each, $3.25 


Book of English Literature 


By Snyder and Martin. “The painstaking work of specialists in 
its textual accuracy, historical introductions, biographies, bibliog- 
raphies, and explanatory notes. There are many effective draw- 
ings.””—College English. Vol. I. From Beowulf to William Blake. 
4th Ed., $3.25. Vol. II. From Wordsworth to Spender. 4th Ed., $3.50 
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EMERSON’S 
MONTAIGNE 


By Charles L. Young 


This fresh analysis of Emerson’s 
interpretation of Montaigne as man, 
writer, philosopher and moralist 
throws new light on the mind and 
temperament of Emerson himself. 
$2.50 


JOHN STERLING 
A Representative Victorian 
By Anne K. Tuell 


Based on a large store of letters, most 
of them heretofore unpublished, this 
study presents a man particularly 
typical of his period, and also con- 
tributes to our knowledge of his dis- 
tinguished friends—Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, Mill, Francis Newman, and 
other 19th century notables. $3.50 


THE GENTLE 
HERTFORD 


By Helen S. Hughes 


This book offers a picture of 18th 
century life in England by a lady who 
knew many of the interesting per- 
sons of her day, and whose natural 
tastes directed her attention to 
poetry and religion. $4.00 
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By Ruth C. Child 


Through her discerning analysis of 
Pater’s philosophy of art and his 
critical theory and practice, the 
author offers an interesting new 
evaluation of one of our greatest 
critics. Her book is an important 
addition to any study of literary 
criticism or of aesthetic theory. $2.00 
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Modern 


Business English 


Third Edition 
by A. Charles Babenroth, revised by Charles Chandler Parkhurst 


@ To show students how to apply the principles of English composition to the 
needs of business is the aim of this book. It deals with fundamental concepts, 
showing how they can be used in every business situation. The practical value 
of a command of written and spoken English in business is impressed upon the 
student. 


@ MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH was designed for a one-semester, college- 
level course in Business English. It is unquestionably one of the most thorough 
and complete texts in the field. Now in its third edition, it is entirely up to date. 


@ The book is divided into General Principles and Types of Business Letters. 
Part One covers the construction of the letter, and Part Two embraces every kind 
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Commonly Misspelled Words and a Bibliography. Throughout, the emphasis is 
on material which will excite the imagination as well as appeal to the practical. 
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Technique Composition 


By An outstanding handbook for Freshman 
Composition, whose authors have been 
TAFT, guided by the ideals of “‘clearness, simplicity, 


logical arrangement, and comprehensive- 
McDERMOTT & ness.” The student is presented with the 
materials of writing in a logical and con- 
JENSEN secutive order. Throughout the text a con- 
sistent effort is made to answer students’ 
questions about the reasons for principles 
stated. Illustrations, exercises, readings, and 
a substantial section on the forms of writing 
combine to make this a complete text for 
most composition courses. 628 pp., $1.75 


English Communication 


By This unusually compact and practical hand- 
book treats written and oral communication 
TAFT, as two aspects of one skill. The minimum 
essentials of grammar and composition are 
McDERMOTT, explained in simple, explicit, and concise 
terms. It contains much useful material not 
JENSEN & ordinarily found in handbooks: chapters on 
YEAGER the technical report, on the preparation 


of official military and naval correspondence, 
and on the principles of oral communica- 
tion. 435 pp., $1.50 
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Two new textbook-anthologies on the 
Holt spring last 


SEVEN MODERN PLAYS 


Illustrating the Work of the Playwright in the Theater 


A. R. FULTON 
Purdue University 


An originally conceived anthology for the freshman survey or introduc- 
tory drama course. Influences and trends in the British and American 
theater during the past fifty years are revealed through seven signifi- 
cant plays representing a typical variety of modern dramatic forms. Each 
play is visualized as a stage production, with discussions of the playwright’s 
ideas in relation to staging facilities, and with clear-cut sketches of sets in 
the original productions. 

The plays included are: Pinero: THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY, Barrie: 
A WELL-REMEMBERED VOICE, O’Neill: BEYOND THE HORIZON, Law- 
son: ROGER BLOOMER, Rice: STREET SCENE, Wilder: OUR TOWN, and 
Coward: BLITHE SPIRIT. 


READY IN MAY Approximately 600 pages Probable price $2.00 


FOUR GREAT 
AMERICAN NOVELS 


RAYMOND W. SHORT 
Sweet Briar College 


THE SCARLET LETTER, HUCKLEBERRY FINN, BILLY BUDD, and 
DAISY MILLER brought together in one low-priced volume! An illumi- 
nating introductory essay by Professor Short gives fresh insight into the 
significance of these novels, and into the nineteenth century literary 
scene in America as a whole. 


READY MARCH 29TH 617 pages Probable price $2.50 


HOLT 257 FOURTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 10 


“Here is God’s plenty” 


64 essays 
5 biographies 

14 short stories 
4 plays 

93 poems... . allin 


THE MODERN 
OMNIBUS 


a book of freshman readings edited by 


FRANKLIN P. ROLFE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


WILLIAM H. DAVENPORT 
University of Southern California 


PAUL BOWERMAN 
California Institute of Technology 


To be published this spring 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY 
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Mark Twain, Story-Ti ler, at Work 


JOHN W. HOLLENBACH’" 


I 


Bernarp DE voTo’s recent book, Mark 
Twain at Work, has given the clearest 
and most detailed picture to date of the 
creative method of Mark Twain the 
writer, especially the writer of novels 
and longer stories. The general thesis 
which De Voto develops is that Twain 
wrote ‘on impulse,” that he “had little 
ability to impose structure on his ma- 
terial,’”* and that he “lacked the disci- 
pline of revision and the discipline that 
makes a writer uneasy until his material 
has been completely thought through in 
form.” That lack, says De Voto, “‘is his 
greatest defect as an artist.’ 

Any reader of the bulk of Mark 
Twain’s writing and of De Voto’s vol- 
ume will agree with this general thesis as 
it applies to Twain the writer of books 
and novels. However, before final judg- 
ment can be passed upon the creative 
method of Twain the artist, the same 
sort of careful study must be made of 
him at work at his favorite type of crea- 
tion, the humorous short story. It was 


* Professor of English, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. 

* (Cambridge, 1942), p. 52. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 


as a raconteur that Twain was at his 
very best. The stories he told his family 
and friends were countless. His writings 
abound with short anecdotes. His pro- 
fessional lectures are largely a collection 
of stories. 

The process of creating these stories 
is hard to trace. Since the story was re- 
latively short and simple, there was not 
so great a need for first drafts as there 
would be in the more complex plot of 
the novel or in the organization and con- 
struction of a book. Many of Twain’s 
tales never had a preliminary “paper” 
stage. Some of his stories never reached 
paper. Nevertheless, even the short tale 
or the humorous anecdote must go 
through a creative process; and, difficult 
as it is to secure adequate evidence, it is 
important to study all that does exist in 
order to form a clearer and fairer esti- 
mate of the creative methods of Mark 
Twain. 

At first reading of the short stories 
found in Twain’s speeches and literary 
works, the general lack of structure and 
unity and the rambling, apparently free, 
flow of ideas, even within the tales them- 
selves, suggest that Mark Twain the 
story-teller suffered from the same de- 
fects as Mark Twain the novelist, and 
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chief among them that he wrote and 
spoke as the inspiration came, without 
discipline or without revision. At times, 
especially on the lecture platform, Twain 
took pains to accentuate this lack of 
order and coherence. But if he some- 
times tried to give the picture of the 
divine amateur, at other times he took 
equal pains to convince his readers or 
listeners that he was a deliberate crafts- 
man, following certain well-defined prin- 
ciples of art—humorous art—to attain 
certain preconceived effects. 

Some of the evidence in support of the 
latter contention, coming as it does from 
Twain’s own pen, is suspect; neverthe- 
less, it cannot be disregarded. Especial- 
ly numerous are his statements on his 
method of preparing his lectures. Since 
most of his lectures included or were 
made up of anecdotes and stories—some 
taken from his earlier writings, others 
found subsequently in his writings— 
these statements have a direct value in 
determining his creative method as a 
story-teller. There is, for instance, his 
account of the care with which he con- 
structed his professional lectures and 
tried them out in small towns before he 
went on tour, for “the country audience 
is the difficult audience.’’* In his talk 
“On Speech Making Reform” he de- 
clares: 

That speech is most worth listening to which 
has been carefully prepared in private and tried 
on a plaster cast or an empty chair, or any other 
appreciative object that will keep quiet until 
the speaker has got his matter and his delivery 
limbered up so that they will seem impromptu 
to an audience.s 


As an old man of seventy-one, he ex- 
pressed himself even more strongly on 
this point: 

4Mark Twain, Awulobiography (New York: 
Collier, 1925), I, 151. 
5 Mark Twain’s Speeches (New York, 1923), p. 2. 
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A person who is to make a speech at any 
time or anywhere, upon any topic whatever, 
owes it to himself and to his audience to write 
the speech out and memorize it, if he can find 
the time for it..... A speech that is well 
memorized can, by trick and art, be made to 
deceive the hearer completely and make him 
reverently marvel at the talent that can en- 
able a man to stand up unprepared and pour 
out perfectly phrased felicities as easily and 
as comfortably as less gifted people talk luster- 
less commonplaces.® 


Perhaps more trustworthy evidence 
is the testimony of his close friends, who 
had an opportunity to observe him at 
work. William Dean Howells wrote: 
“He knew that from the beginning of 
oratory, the orator’s spontaneity was 
for the silence and solitude of the closet 
where he mused his words to an imagined 
audience..... He studied every word 
and syllable and memorized them.’ 
Albert B. Paine had this to say of his 
creative method as a lecturer: 


In the beginning he carefully wrote out his 
speeches, learned them by heart and practiced 
them in the seclusion of his chamber. Later on 
he frequently trusted himself to speak without 
any special preparation [usually after-dinner 
speeches]. But if the occasion was an important 
one he wrote his speech and rehearsed it in 
the old way.® 


But even these are general appraisals 
and only indirectly suggest that the 
short stories which appeared in his 
speeches went through a careful selec- 
tive process, governed by definite artistic 
principles. 

The most direct evidence cited to sup- 
port the theory that Twain was a pain- 
staking, conscious artist in the field of 
the short story has usually been Twain’s 
well-known essay, “How To Tell a 


6 Mark Twain in Eruption (New York, 1940), 
p. 301. 
7 Mark Twain’s Speeches, pp. ix-x. 
Tbid., p. xiv. 
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Story.” In it he defends the rambly, 
nonclimactic tale as the superior hu- 
morous creation, depending for its effect 
“upon the manner of telling.” “The hu- 
morous story is strictly a work of art— 
high and delicate art—and only an artist 
can tell it.”® In this essay Twain serves 
warning that the “rules” of the short 
story, as handed down by Poe, Brander 
Matthews, and others, cannot be -pplied 
strictly to the humorous story. The prin- 
ciples of compression, totality, suspense, 
and climax—these are not essential. 
“The humorous story may be spun out 
to great length and may wander around 
as it pleases, and arrive nowhere in par- 
ticular.’’*° 

Therefore, in estimating the creative 
method of Mark Twain the story-teller, 
one would err if one looked upon Twain’s 
failure to hold to a unified, coherent plot 
as conclusive evidence of his carelessness 
and his inability to hold to a precon- 
ceived purpose.(The chief purpose of 
most of Twain’s stories was humor; and 
the basis of humor lies in incongruity, 
the departure from the normal.) As such, 
paradoxically, the very elements in his 
work that suggest lack of artistry, the 
uncontrolled ebullitions of a great im- 
provisor, may be signs of very conscious, 
painstaking, artistic effort, But not 
every non sequitur is funny; not all stor- 
ies without a point are humorous. 
Rambling can be dull. Even the greatest 
admirer of Twain must admit that much 
of his rambling is not funny. Se the 
doubt may persist that Twain’s loosely 
spun, rambling yarns were not done de- 
liberately or painstakingly. In the final 
analysis, then, the question of the con- 
scious artistry employed by Twain in 
creating his short stories can be best 

9 Literary Essays (Author’s National ed.), 
XXII, 7-8. 

10 Thid., p. 7. 


answered by examining them—and es- 
pecially their rambling—in the light of 
the principles of humor and not of plot. 

One other piece of evidence has come 
to light recently that is worth all the 
rest in helping to indicate the way in 
which Twain actually did fashion and 
refashion his humorous stories. In Mark 
Twain in Eruption there has appeared a 
revised ‘‘speech” version of a story that 
had appeared many years before in 
Roughing It. A comparison of the two 
versions of the same story gives addition- 
al insight into the creative mind of Twain 
at work. It is the chief purpose of this 
paper to draw these comparisons and to 
indicate the conclusions they suggest. 


Il 


When Twain returned to the Lyceum 
platform in 1884, he tried to imitate 
Charles Dickens by giving dramatic 
readings from his own works, but he 
soon gave up his attempt. The results, 
he said, were ghastly. His stories, es- 
pecially his humorous tales, fell flat. 
After a week’s experience reading with 
book in hand, he laid it aside, memorized 
the selections, and “talked” them to his 
audience. Furthermore, if we can be- 
lieve his own statements, he edited and 
revised these stories night after night, 
watching the audience reaction, until 
they attained a form that he did not fear 
would fail to hold his audience and con- 
vulse it with laughter." 

Among the group of selections which 
he used frequently in these recitals was 
the ‘‘Grandfather’s Ram Story,” taken 
from Roughing It. In 1907 the seventy- 
two-year-old Twain, reminiscing over 
his platform experiences back in the 
eighties, tells of the difficulty he had in 
making this story an effective piece of 
oral humor. The original Roughing It 

Mark Twain in Eruption, pp. 215-17. 
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version, he says, simply would not read 
aloud. Nor was this version much more 
successful when he memorized it and 
recited it. Finally, after much revising, 
he succeeded in making it an effective 
story for oral presentation. Many years 
after he had given up lecturing, Twain 
adds, when he chanced to pick up Rough- 
ing It and tried to read aloud the story 
of the ram to a group oi friends, he was 
amazed at the extent of the changes that 
had crept into it through his revisions for 
oral delivery. Reproducing the lecture 
version, Twain challenges comparison 
of it with the original and then con- 
cludes: 

Upon comparing the above with the original 
in Roughing It, I find myself unable to clearly 
and definitely explain why the one can be effec- 
tively recited before an audience and the other 
can’t; there is a reason but it is too subtle for 
adequate conveyance by the lumbering vehicle 
of words; I sense it but cannot express it; it 
is as elusive as an odor, pungent, pervasive, 
but defying analysis. I give it up.” 

This account indicates several points 
about the method of Mark Twain the 
story-teller at work. First, if the evidence 
can be trusted, it illustrates that he was 
capable of the discipline of revision, 
constant revision at that. That much 
suggests the conscious artist. However, 
the concluding passage just quoted 
would seem to be evidence on the side 
of the “divine amateur.” It at least in- 
timates that his story-telling triumphs 
were largely accidents, either the un- 
explainable product of his natural genius 
or the result of the painful, tortuous 
method of trial and error. The good 
humorous story might be a work of high 
art, as he claimed in “How To Tell a 
Story”; but it certainly was not art that 
was governed by any decipherable, pre- 
determined principles which the artist 


™ Ibid., pp. 223-24. 
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followed in working over his raw materi- 
al. 

Undoubtedly, chance played a large 
part, and that unfathomable quality 
called the “creative imagination” a 
larger, in Twain’s creations. Neverthe- 
less, direct examination of the two ver- 
sions of the ram story, far from mystify- 
ing the present investigator, seems to 
reveal quite plainly that the revisions 
follow certain well-established princi- 
ples of humor and, significantly, some 
principles of the short story which Twain 
had derided in his essay. In fact, so basic 
are the major changes that it is difficult 
to believe Twain was unaware of the rea- 
sons behind them. Let us examine the 
two versions for evidence to support this 
contention. 

Ill 


Despite Twain’s disparaging remarks 
about the “funny” story that depends 
for its humor upon the capper or climax, 
he did not discard the device in his own 
stories.(A sudden, unexpected twist at 
the end of the story is a device for pro- 
ducing laughter, and Mark Twain the 
comic lecturer and story-teller used thi 
as well as all other devices for laughter.) 
The ‘‘Grandfather’s Ram Story”’ has its 
capper or climax. There is a point to the 
story, of the practical-joke variety; the 
reader or listener is the butt. After he 
has been carefully wrought up to hear 
what happened to grandfather and his 
ram, he is left with his curiosity unsatis- 
fied. In the middle of the ram story, Jim 
Blaine, the fictional narrator, wanders 

3 Another lecture favorite of his, the Negro 
ghost story called the “Golden Arm,” depends for 
its humorous effect very largely upon the capper or 
climax. Walter Blair’s Introduction to Native 
American Humor amply demonstrates that Twain 
was a professional funny man who knew all the 
tricks of the trade and employed them again and 
again in his speeches and writing (see esp. pp. 147- 
57). 
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off on other subjects and finally falls 
asleep. The first major operation that 
Mark Twain performed on the original 
Roughing It version was to make the 
capper more effective. How he does so 
becomes apparent through a comparison 
of the opening paragraph of Jim Blaine’s 
tale in the two versions. 

The original begins in this fashion: 

I don’t reckon them times will ever come 
again. There never was a more bullier old ram 
than what he was. Grandfather fetched him 
from Illinois—got him of a man by the name 
of Yates—Bill Yates—maybe you might have 
heard of him; his father was a deacon—Baptist 
—and he was a rustler too;...."™ 


That is the last the reader ever hears of 
the ram and grandfather. 

The speech version begins in this 
manner: 


Well, as I was a-sayin’, he bought that old 
ram from a feller up in Siskiyou County and 
fetched him home and turned him loose in the 
medder, and next morning he went down to 
have a look at him, and accident’ly dropped a 
ten-cent piece in the grass and stooped down— 
so—and was a-fumblin’ around in the grass to 
git it, and the ram he was a-standin’ up the 
slope taking notice; but my grandfather wasn’t 
taking notice, because he had his back to the 
ram and was int’rested about the dime. Well, 
there he was, as I was a-sayin’, down at the 
foot of the slope a-bendin’ over—so—fumblin’ 
in the grass, and the ram he was up there at 
the top of the slope, and Smith—Smith was 
a-standin’ there—no, not jest there, a little 
further away—fifteen foot perhaps—well, my 
grandfather was a-stoopin’ way down—so— 
and the ram was up there observing, you know, 
and Smith he... . (musing) ....the ram he 
bent his head down, so.... Smith of Cala- 
veras....no, no it couldn’t ben Smith of 
Calaveras—I remember now that he—b’George 
it was Smith of Tulare County—course it was, 
1 remember it now perfectly plain. 

Well, Smith he stood just there, and my 
grandfather he stood just here, you know, and 
he was a-bendin’ down just so, fumblin’ in 
the grass, and when the old ram see him in that 


™ Roughing It (Mississippi ed. [New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1924]), II, 98. 
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attitude he took it fur an invitation—and here 
he come! down the slope thirty mile an hour 
and his eye ful] of business. You see my grand- 
father’s back being to him, and him stooping 
down like that, of course he—why sho! it 
warn’t Smith of Tulare at all, it was Smith 
of Sacramento—my goodness, how did I ever 
come to get them Smiths mixed like that? .. . 5 
Whereupon, Jim is off on his rambles. 

That such an extensive change could 
have been made without reason and 
premeditation requires a tremendous 
stretch of the imagination, especially 
when the reasons are so obvious. In the 
original version the “story” of the ram 
never really begins; consequently, the 
curiosity of the reader is never aroused 
to the point that he wants to know the 
ending of the story, and the capper is 
not funny. Jim’s rambling, in other 
words, has begun too soon. Nor does the 
feeble, indirect attempt to rouse curiosity 
in the framework of the tale succeed.” 
In the lecture version, however, the 
story is developed and carried to the 
point of greatest suspense before the 
rambling begins, and Twain succeeds in 
selling his audience as he had not suc- 
ceeded in the original. The unwary lis- 
tener has been expecting that Jim will 
eventually return to the ram, and the 
ending comes as a sort of jolt. The wary 
listener has at least been hoping for such 
a return; for Twain, while working for 
the capper, has likewise strengthened 
his story so that it better achieves what 
every story must succeed in doing— 


*% Mark Twain in Eruption, pp. 218-19. 


*6Twain prefaced the tale by telling how his 
miner friends urged him to get Jim Blaine to tell 
him “the stirring story of his grandfather’s old 
ram.” They kept this up until his “curiosity was on 
the rack to hear the story.” When Jim fell asleep 
in the midst of his rambles, Twain, returning to the 
framework, declared, “I perceived that I was sold” 
(Roughing It, II, 98, 104). That statement might 
have been true of Twain, unless the whole frame- 
work is apocryphal, but it certainly is not true of 
the reader or listener. 
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arousing interest and curiosity so that 
the reader wants to know what will 
happen next. 

The finest vein of humor does not lie 
in the practical joke, of course, but.in the 
character of the teller of the tale) Jim 
Blaine. As Twain himself analyzes it: 


The idea of the tale is to exhibit certain bad 
effects of a good memory; the sort of memory 
which is too good, which remembers everything 
and forgets nothing, which has no sense of pro- 
portion and can’t tell an important event from 
an unimportant one but preserves them all, 
states them all, and thus retards the progress of 
a narrative, at the same time making a tangled, 
inextricable confusion of it, and intolerably 
wearisome to the listener.*? 


The original version does not fail to 
show this sort of bad memory, but it 
fails to get it across to the audience 
effectively and humorously enough. Jim 
jumps so rapidly from one idea or person 
to another, especially at the opening of 
his recital, that the reader tends to be 
confused and not amused, as he tries to 
follow the meaningless succession of 
names and the chain of ideas. Only 
gradually, as Jim’s recital drones on, 
does the author’s intention become ap- 
parent. However, by the time the reader 
is ready to enjoy the vagaries of Jim’s 
mind, his recital is nearly over. For the 
lecture audience, however, and even for 
the average reader, who is accustomed 
to turn the pages only one way, the 
humor is largely lost. Twain’s second 
problem, then, was to have Jim’s failing 
understood as soon as possible in the 
story, so that the humor of it could be 
enjoyed throughout the recital; for, 
despite Twain’s claim that the recital 
should become “‘intolerably wearisome 
to the listener,” he certainly did not want 
to bore his reader or listener. Unfortu- 
nately, like the rambling talker in real 


1? Mark Twain in Eruption, pp. 217-18. 
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life, the Jim of the original version is all 
too often boring. Consequently, in re- 
vising, Twain was concerned with creat- 
ing a more effective and more completely 
humorous character. How does he do it? 

A comparison of the two versions 
shows that the Jim of the revision is not 
nearly so bad a rambler as the Jim of the 
original. Jim’s recital is almost exactly 
the same in length in both versions, but, 
whereas in the original his mind moves 
at a tangent at least twenty-five times, 
in the revision he is guilty only eleven 
times. The beginning of the recital, 
quoted above, serves to illustrate the 
reasons for this change. Twain elabo- 
rated on the ram episode not only to rouse 
the audience’s curiosity in the tale itself 
and set up the capper but to reveal im- 
mediately and dramatically Jim’s major 
failing. Dramatically he shows the in- 
ner conflict that rises in Jim’s mind when 
the problem of “what Smith?”’ begins to 
crowd out the ram’s charge down the 
hill. First he loses his original intentness 
in the story, begins to muse, and even 
makes a feint at shifting from his story. 
Then he returns resolutely to the ram 
and grandfather’s plight. But the temp- 
tation is too great, and finally he plunges 
into the genealogy of Smith and is lost. 
No longer the helpless rambler with 
absolutely no control over his memory or 
tongue, this Jim is a person who makes 
sume attempt, however unsuccessful, to 
steer a straight path through the laby- 
rinth of his mind. Here is conflict, the 
core of plot and the prerequisite of sus- 
pense. Jim of the revision has acquired a 
third dimension, one lacking in the origi- 
nal. Because of it, he becomes more real 
for the audience, and his failure is both 
more understandable and more amusing. 

In the process of revising, Twain 
made Jim’s failing more easily under- 
standable by another device. In both 
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versions Jim has a special propensity for 
starting on a new tack whenever he 
introduces a different person into his 
narrative. But in the revised version the 
new name is invariably accompanied by 
a remark to the effect that the owner of 
the name was of the very “best blood.” 
The Smiths of Sacramento ‘“‘come of the 
best Southern blood of the United 
States.” As for the Whitakers, “there 
ain’t no better blood than that Whitaker 
blood.” The Hogadorns are of “old 
Maryland Eastern Shore blood.” There 
“‘ain’t no better blood south of the line 
than the Wheelers.” Even Jasper the 
dog’s pedigree is discussed."* This 


stylized exaggeration of a very com- 
mon trait among gossips stamps that 
trait indelibly on the reader’s mind and 
at the same time produces laughter in 
the very portions of the recital which 
might well be the dullest—the transi- 
tions between the little episodes or tales. 


For like the “Jumping Frog” story and 
“‘Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn” and like the 
travel volumes and even some of his 
novels, the “‘Grandfather’s Ram Story” 
is in essence a series of descriptive 
sketches and humorous anecdotes bound 
together in some sort of framework."® 


é 
* 


*8 Thid., pp. 219-22. 


There is an important difference, however, 
between the framework of the shorter tales and that 
of the travel volumes. The framework gives unity 
to the short tales, for the little episodes all serve to 
reveal the central character of the teller, whether it 
is Jim Blaine or Simon Wheeler or Jim Baker. In 
Innocents Abroad and the other travel volumes, the 
central character is Twain himself; but Twain here 
is a multiple person, playing various roles as the 
mood strikes him, and often giving no warning of 
the particular role he is about to play. Sometimes 
he is the outright critic and moralizer, sometimes 
the keen-eyed wit, occasionally the enthusiastic 
describer and admirer. But most often he assumes 
the role of the “inspired idiot.” The transitions be- 
tween these changes are often nonexistent. The 
central character, which should be the unifying 
device, itself lacks unity, and the result is close to 
chaos. 
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These sketches and anecdotes are the 
real nuggets, but between them must be 
the filler necessary to make the transi- 
tion. These transitional intervals are 
the dullest portions of Twain’s travel- 
books. They are the dullest portions of 
the ram story, especially in the original 
version. Significantly, in revising, Twain 
shortened the transitions considerably. 
The only reasonable explanation for 
such a change is that it spared the audi- 
ence the tedium of a recital of meaning- 
less names and phrases, a recital that 
might give a more faithful and accurate 
transcript of the type of mind Jim was 
supposed to possess, but that is not hu- 
morous. 

In the final analysis the Jim of the 
revision has evolved almost completely 
into Mark Twain’s favorite role of the 
“inspired idiot,” the wide-eyed, stupid 
fellow who invariably stumbles upon the 
unusual idea or the exact inappropriate 
word that produces laughter. Of course, 
this Jim is artificial when his traits are 
examined rationally, but he seems real, 
and he certainly is not dull. He is ex- 
ceedingly and continuously funny. His 
inability to tell a story is only a camou- 
flage. Actually, he is a story-telling ar- 
tist, and the incongruity of Jim’s ap- 
parent character and the wonderful 
yarns he tells is one of the richest de- 
vices for laughter that Twain employed. 
Was this change unconscious? It hardly 
seems possible. 

In addition to the changes in plot and 
character, there are the frequent smaller, 
more purely dictional changes in the 
episodes and transitions that bring the 
life blood of reality and vividness into 
the account and, at the same time, en- 
rich the humor. For example, into the 
bare account of Wheeler’s death in the 
original—‘He got nipped by the ma- 
chinery in a carpet factory and went 
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through in less than a quarter of a 
minute’’® are injected these life-giving 
humorous details: 

Well, one day Wheeler was a-meditating and 
dreaming around in the carpet factory and the 
machinery made a snatch at him and first you 
know he was a-meandering all over that factory, 
from the garret to the cellar, and everywhere, 
at such another gait as—why you couldn’t 
even see him; you could only hear him whiz 
when he went 


Or again, he livened up the transitional 
passage about Uncle Lem’s dog by in- 
serting the following quip: 

A mighty good dog too; he wa’n’t no common 
dog, he wa’n’t no mongrel; he was a composite. 
A composite dog is a dog that’s made up of all 
the valuable qualities that’s in the dog breed— 
kind of a syndicate; and a mongrel is made up 
of the riffraff that’s left over.” 


The examples could be multiplied. 

Still another type of revising should be 
noted. Several of the changes and one 
deletion seem to bear the earmarks of 
censorship by a refining hand. The fron- 
tier brand of humor to which Mark 
Twain fell heir was not always designed 
for delicate constitutions. It abounded 
in practical jokes and physical discom- 
fiture. It jested with the grim and ridi- 
culed the sacred. It seems quite possible 
that when Twain first read the story 
from Roughing It to a lecture audience 
made up partially of women and chil- 
dren, especially in the East, a chilly 
silence fell as he reached the following 
“‘humorous”’ description: 

....+She was a good soul—had a glass eye 
and used to lend it to old Miss Wagner, that 
hadn’t any, to receive company in; it warn’t 
big enough, and when Miss Wagner warn’t 
noticing, it would get twisted around in the 
socket, and look up maybe, or out to one side, 
and every which way, while t’other one was 

2° Roughing It, II, 103. 

%* Mark Twain in Eruption, pp. 222-23. 


Ibid., p. 222. 
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looking as straight ahead as a spy-glass. Grown 
people didn’t mind it, but it most always made 
the children cry, it was so sort of scary. She 
tried packing it in raw cotton, but it wouldn’t 
work, somehow—the cotton would get loose 
and stick out and look so kind of awful that 
the children couldn’t stand it no way.?3 


The speech version, while retaining 
the same general idea, alters the picture 
to make it less distressing: 


.... She ha? a glass eye, and she used to 
lend it to Flora Ann Baxter that hadn’t any, 
to receive company with; well, she was pretty 
large, and it didn’t fit; it was a number seven, 
and she was excavated for a fourteen, and so 
that eye wouldn’t lay still; every time she 
winked it would turn over. It was a beautiful 
eye and set her off admirable, because it was 
a lovely pale blue on the front side—the side 
you look out of—and it was gilded on the back 
side; didn’t match the other eye which was one 
of them browny-yellery eyes and tranquil and 
quiet, you know, the way that kind of eyes are; 
but that warn’t any matter—they worked 
together all right and plenty picturesque.*4 


Whether Livy, who was frequently in 
the audience when he gave this story,” 
or his good friend William Howells* 
suggested this and similar changes, or 
whether, as seems equally probable, 
Twain himself decided on the revision 
after noticing an unfavorable audience 
reaction, there is no way of knowing. 
Certainly the revision is more universal- 
ly laugh-compelling and was motivated 
by that fact.?7 

However, it is best not to press the 


23 Roughing It, II, 100. 

24 Mark Twain in Eruption, p. 220. 

Tbid., p. 227. 

26See De Voto, op. cit., pp. 14-15, for an ac- 
count of Howells’ sense of nicety at work on 
Twain’s manuscripts. 

27 The same reason can be submitted to explain 
the omission, in the speech version, of the entire 
story of Mr. Jacops, the coffin-maker. This epi- 
sode, showing Jacops sitting, in the shade of the 
house of a sick person, on a coffin “that he judged 
would fit the canidate” (Roughing It, II, 101) is 
likewise in doubtful taste. It might be funny to 
some, but not to all. 
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point of propriety and refinement too 
far. Mark Twain was too much of the 
frontier humorist and too much of the 
moral satirist to be content with the 
inoffensive brand of humor which, to one 
twentieth-century humorist, Stephen 
Leacock, is the only real brand of hu- 
mor.** Other sections of the ram story 
which were not deleted or changed might 
also have been received with disapproval 
and frozen silence by some members of 
the audience—especially the pious. Both 
the missionary story and the Irishman 
and the dog episode were none too deli- 
cate jibes at some orthodox Protestant 
beliefs, especially the belief in special 
providence. But there is a difference be- 
tween pointless crudity and _ satire, 
heavy or crude though the latter be. The 
former is eliminated in the revision of 
the ram story, and again it seems diffi- 
cult to believe that Mark Twain did not 
understand why he made these changes. 


IV 


In summary, then, the revised version 
of the “‘Grandfather’s Ram Story” is an 
improvement over the original in many 
ways. The changes create more suspense, 
make the episodes more graphic, and 
develop the character of Jim more fully 
and clearly. Furthermore, all the changes 
have been made under the unifying cen- 
tral principle of humor. The revision 
may be a less realistic transcript of the 
mind of a rambler than the original, but 
it is a far better piece of comic art, and 
it is a better piece of narrative art. 

This much the foregoing analysis 
demonstrates. In addition, it suggests 
several conclusions of importance in 
the re-evaluation of the creative methods 
of Mark Twain. First, although it does 
not disprove the contention that Twain 


48 See his essay “Humor as I See It,” in Further 
Foolishness. 
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hated revision, it does show that he was 
capable of revision, extensive and labori- 
ous even, in the smaller unit of the tale 
or the lecture. 

Second, it presents some corroboration 
to the statements of Twain and his 
friends that as a professional lecturer 
he was quite a painstaking artist. In 
fact, he was a more finished artist as a 
lecturer or actor-storyteller than he 
was as an author. Undoubtedly, the 
challenge of an immediate audience 
served to prod Twain into the task of 
revising, which he disliked so much in his 
writing. 

Oral story-telling suggests the im- 
promptu working of a mind; and the 
word “impromptu” suggests inexact- 
ness, lack of proportion, irrelevancies. 
For that reason Twain’s fondness for 
oral story-telling is sometimes looked 
upon as one of the reasons for the lack 
of unity and finish in his writing. But 
repeated telling of the same story can 
serve the same function as pondering 
over a tale in the quiet of one’s study. 
It allows the same opportunities for 
choosing the right word, for selecting 
the right detail, for proper ordering of 
events—if, of course, the artist knows 
where he is aiming and has principles 
of art to guide him. Oral revision does 
even more. It allows the artist to test 
his theories of art as he practices them. 
He can make use of his audience to check 
his art and his principles of art at vari- 
ous stages of the creative process. 

This was Mark Twain’s method of 
revision, and in its practice he must 
either have discovered the fallacies in 
his own theory of the humorous short 
story or else have known them all along. 
At least, the revision of the ‘“Grand- 
father’s Ram Story” is a virtual denial 
of much of his theory in ‘How To Tell a 
Story.”’ For the revision process was es- 
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sentially the process of strengthening 
the unity of plot and the central charac- 
ter and of sifting and changing the con- 
tent of the recital, all for humorous ef- 
fect. This from the man who claimed 
that aimlessness was a virtue and that 
manner and not matter was the all- 
important characteristic of the humor- 
ous short story! Is it possible that Twain 
did not realize how his practice con- 
tradicted his theory? The revisions of 
the “Grandfather’s Ram Story” add 
strongly to the suspicion that his theory 
was partially a pose, perhaps a ration- 
alization designed to cover up the weak- 
nesses, caused by unpremeditated aim- 
lessness, in most of his longer works and 
in many of his shorter stories. His best 
stories might preserve superficially the 
aimless, gentle bubbling-along of sub- 
ject matter; but in reality it was a con- 
trolled aimlessness—directed by the 
principles of humor. 

In his professional lectures Mark 
Twain’s short stories undoubtedly 
achieved their most artistic form. Un- 
fortunately, of the stories that Twain 
was fond of reciting on his lecture tours, 
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the revised form has been written down 
and preserved in only one—the “ Grand- 
father’s Ram Story.’”? But many of the 
stories that Twain did write down and 
publish had gone through some previous 
oral revision in a more casual form. How 
many we can only guess, but his reputa- 
tion as an oral story-teller indicates the 
number must be large. Those stories 
which reached paper after they had been 
told orally before a live audience must 
certainly have profited from this form 
of revision, just as the ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Ram Story” did. To Twain’s fondness 
for raconteuring, recognition has gen- 
erally been given for the part it has 
played in developing the rhythm, vivid- 
ness, and sense of immediacy of his 
prose style. Equal recognition should 
also be given this habit for the part it 
played in giving his short stories what 
unity and finish of structure they did 
have. 

49In his notebook, Twain listed the following 
numbers he read in a lecture in Butte, Montana, in 
1895: “Dead Man, Christening, Frog, Old Ram, 
Smallpox, Watermelon, Crusade, Golden Arm” 


(see Mark Twain’s Notebook, ed. by A. B. Paine 
[New York, 1935], p. 246). 
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A RE-READING of Joseph Conrad’s 
pages under the hard light produced by 
today’s violence may lead to a better un- 
derstanding of what Conrad referred to 
as “‘the acute consciousness of lost hon- 
our.” Conrad’s fidelity to ideals, both 
ethical and artistic, has conduced to a 
solidarity of judgment on his work that 
places it apart from the limiting condi- 
tions of a historical period like the pres- 
ent.’ A time of war and revolution can- 


* Department of English, University of Arkansas. 


not provide a key to the complete knowl- 
edge of Conrad. Nor can aesthetics and 
morality. It is well known, however, that 
Conrad’s aesthetics and morality were 
complementary and clearly perceived by 
the writers of the pre-war generation. 

To a warring generation the statement 
that “we exist only in so far as we hang 
together,”’ which was an article of faith 

2 See M. D. Zabel, “Conrad: Chance and Recog- 
nition,” Sewanee Review, winter, 1945. This essay is 
a comprehensive appraisal of Conrad’s stature in re- 
cent fiction. 
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to Conrad and his readers, becomes a 
fact as wars multiply. Latter-day follow- 
ers of the Conradian adventure know 
that the existence of a hero such as Jim, 
Kurtz, or Heyst was contingent on the 
existence of a Marlowe and a Davidson; 
and together the two groups constitute 
the “we,” which in Conrad’s lexicon is to 
be defined as “the civilized.’”’ The effort 
of the civilized to support their unsteady 
gleaming in a darkness best described as 
“barbarism” may be taken as a theme in 
Conrad’s fiction which is assuming posi- 
tive significance at present. 

Conrad’s attempts to tell the truth 
about the effort of the civilized to sup- 
port themselves against encroaching bar- 
barism resulted in numerous technical 
innovations which contributed to the re- 
sourcefulness of modern fiction and at 
the same time obscured the main theme 
of his work. To tell the truth about the 
brave effort of the civilized was the bur- 
den of Conrad’s prefaces and letters; and 
he felt that the truth about civilized 
Europeans in strange places of the world, 
though partial and difficult, was attain- 
able in fiction, and attainable by him. 
Like Marlowe and Davidson, Conrad 
was an ancient mariner who had had ex- 
perience of the world that was real, and 
he knew before he wrote: “My point of 
view, which is purely human, my sub- 
jects, which are not too specialized as to 
the class of people or kind of events, my 
style, which may be clumsy here and 
there, but is perfectly straightforward 
and tending towards the colloquial, can- 
not possibly stand in the way of a large 
public.” In other words, Conrad’s at- 
tainment of the real was dependent upon 
his ethics, or the belief that ‘the human” 
of any class or clime secures the respect 
of a man who would know the truth. 
Marlowe declares of Lord Jim: “I have 
met so many men.... like this fellow, 


for instance— and in this case all I could 
see was merely the human being.” Con- 
rad’s indwelling on the truth of the “hu- 
man problem” can be well seen in Lord 
Jim (1900), Heart of Darkness (1902), and 
Victory (1915). Each in its way presents 
an isolation of the civilized being and, 
through analysis of the stricken con- 
science in the three heroes, amplifies the 
“consciousness of lost honour.”’ 

The structure in each of these novels is 
a result of thematic orchestration grow- 
ing out of Conrad’s fidelity to truth. It is 
not mechanical but organic and is thus 
capable of revealing implicit ironies in 
the basic contrasts of civilization and 
barbarism. The nature of the isolation in 
each of the three characters may be de- 
fined as “‘lost honour,” but the contrasts 
in each character exist within the com- 
position and cannot be abstracted from 
it. Jim, Kurtz, and Heyst are inheritors 
of romantic illusions to which they read- 
ily submit, and each remains blind to the 
nature of his particular illusion. It is Mar- 
lowe and Davidson who in some degree 
see (understand) the contrast between 
the civilized Jim, Kurtz, and Heyst and 
the barbarism that is about and within 
them. And with reason; for Marlowe and 
Davidson, like their romantic heroes, are 
under the spell of European civilization 
and, at the same time, are capable of per- 
ceiving its antithesis (barbarism) in dis- 
tant parts and at home in the hearts of 
their characters. Marlowe’s repeated 
phrase, ‘“‘He was one of us,”’ cuts iron- 
ically into the barbarous heart of the civ- 
ilization represented by Jim and Kurtz. 
Davidson, implying that Heyst is “one of 
us’’ says of him: “ He is a genuine gentle- 
man.” 

This theme is implicit in the organisms 
of the three novels under review, which, 
because of the vitality of their forms, 
have lured readers to construe them as 
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allegories of the struggle between civili- 
zation and barbarism. A literary analogy 
is equally attractive. Jim, Kurtz, and 
Heyst may be taken as modern Hamlets, 
each possessing a civilized sense of nobil- 
ity, of obligation to duty, and a sense of 
mission. To right a wrong, they are like 
Hamlet, in unsympathetic environments. 
Kurtz, it is understood, is to bring light 
and learning into the darkness. Jim is to 
atone for a personal error, as is Heyst, 
who felt a deathless obligation to the 
dead Morrison. The behavior of the trio 
is marked by hesitation, delay, and in- 
action, while the world about them 
swarms with energy and violence. These 
heroes lose their lives in struggle for “‘the 
right,” as the Fortinbras-world of vio- 
lence and brute energy closes in around 
them. In each case the Hamlet-death 
brings an illusion of victory or sacrifice 
for a moral ideal. In each case the gentle- 
man who had the humanity to see that 
the tragic figure was ‘‘one of us” survives, 
like Horatio, to tell the tale with wonder 
and respect. 

The three novels are also to be noted 
as moving at once on the two levels of the 
epic and the dramatic. That Conrad pos- 
sessed dramatic imagination has never 
been questioned; his epic concept is cer- 
tain, too, in his scope and repetitions. In 
magnitude, Conrad’s novels summarize 
an age and a point of view; and within 
this epic concept stand his dramatic con- 
centrations of meaning both in charac- 
ters and in their actions. Logically the 
novels move from the general to the par- 
ticular, from the epic to the dramatic, 
and without sacrificing either one to the 
other in the movement. One is impressed 
by the characters and actions in a moral 
environment of high seriousness, which 
may look back finally to the classic spec- 
ifications of epic and tragedy. 

To examine the three heroes in their 
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environments is to be instructed in the 
operations of Conrad’s epic-dramatic 
imagination. Kurtz in Heart of Darkness, 
which was written while Conrad was at 
work on Lord Jim, derives his being from 
European civilization’s outward thrust, 
which is imperialism; and thus he is com- 
parable to 

a commander of a fine—what d’ye call ’em? tri- 


reme in the Mediterranean, ordered suddenly to 
the North [ancient Britain as the then heart of 


darkness]... .. Imagine him here—the very 
end of the world..... Sand banks, marshes, 
forests, savages... .. Oh, yes—he did it. Did 


it very well too, no doubt, and without thinking 
much about it either, except afterwards to brag 
about what he had gone through in his time, 
perhaps. They were men enough to face the 
darkness. 


The epic concept of modern European 
imperialism is augmented by the histori- 
cal generalization of the splendor that 
was the Roman Empire and is drama- 
tized in Kurtz, who is its emissary in 
the modern heart of darkness—Africa. 
“All Europe had contributed to the mak- 
ing of Kurtz.” 

The epic character of Kurtz appears in 
the fact that he is the summation of Eu- 
ropean science, industrialism, humanitar- 
ianism, and progress—‘‘an emissary of 
pity and science, and progress and devil 
knows what else we want for the guidance 
of the cause entrusted to us by Europe, 
so to speak—higher intelligence, wide 
sympathies, and singleness of purpose.”’ 
Conrad’s ironic contrast of ancient and 
modern imperialism arises from the mod- 
ern assumption that “what saves us is 
efficiency . . . . and unselfish belief in the 
idea.” Although never declared by Con- 
rad, ‘“‘the idea” appears to be that which 
is embodied in the character of Kurtz. 
Leader of light and learning, the remark- 
able Kurtz should establish in the heart 
of darkness stations that would be bea- 
cons ‘‘on the road towards better things, 
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a center of trade, of course, but also for 
humanizing, improving, instructing.” 

The causes and account of Kurtz’s 
misfortune provide a familiar story of the 
white man’s collapse in the tropics, as 
readers of Somerset Maugham will 
agree. What distinguishes Kurtz is the in- 
scrutable compulsions dramatized in his 
character, which finally find expression in 
the tragic poetry of “‘The horror! The 
horror!” Kurtz as a shining symbol of the 
European predatory civilization when 
submerged in the “destructive element” 
of primitivism excited Marlowe’s reveal- 
ing comment: “His was an impenetrable 
darkness.” It is motive for the old mari- 
ner’s comment that we of the civilized 
orders are accustomed to look on the “‘de- 
structive element” as “the shackled form 
of a conquered monster, but there—there 
you could look at a thing monstrous and 
free.” In this primitive place that was ab- 
sorbing the emissary of empire “‘was the 
stillness of an impalpable force brooding 
over an inscrutable intention.” Of the dy- 
ing mask of that tragic figure, Marlowe 
“saw in that ivory face the expression of 
sombre pride, of ruthless power, of grav- 
en terror—of an intense and hopeless de- 
spair.”’ It is a noble, fine, and tragic figure 
ironically contrived, for the historical 
generalization will conclude of Kurtz, as 
it had of the emissaries of the Roman 
Empire :“ They were men to face the dark- 
ness.” And the final drama is not in 
Kurtz, but in Marlowe, who, facing the 
darkness, refuses to execute justice on 
the character of civilization’s missionary 
when he says, “I could not tell her. It 
would have been too dark—too dark al- 
together.” 

Analysis of the manuscripts of Lord 
Jim shows Conrad’s repeated efforts to 
bring Jim into proper perspective and 
make him create the “right” impression 
on his readers.’ That Conrad wanted his 
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readers to see Jim as a consummate cre- 
ation of the European environment is 
evident in his note to the novel, dated 
1917. He declares that Jim is not a figure 
of “Northern Mists” (barbarism) and 
that the “acute consciousness of lost hon- 
our’ is a meaningful theme to the Latin 
(classic) temperament. In other words, 
Conrad implies that Roman imperialism 
and British imperialism, which is its 
modern counterpart, have been the civ- 
ilizing forces in the world and that Jim is 
to be understood as one of their rarest 
agents. It is the tradition of humanistic 
civilization which Jim, like Kurtz, bears 
abroad. The epic significance of the best 
that men have thought and known in the 
world is a basic truth in the characters of 
these emissaries. 

It is recorded that Jim “‘came from a 
parsonage,” possessed a gentle education, 
and cultivated an exquisite sensibility, 
was proud and generous and scornful of all 
display of vanity. Born to lead and rule, 
he would do as little of both as was hu- 
manly possible, not because he was neg- 
lectful of duty but because he was noble. 
In the preface to Marlowe’s letter pre- 
senting the closing account of Jim’s 
story, Marlowe questions the value of 
sacrificing a human life for “all mankind 
with skins brown, yellow, or black in col- 
You contended that ‘that kind 
of thing’ was only endurable and endur- 
ing when based on a firm conviction in 
the truth of ideas racially our own, in 
whose name are established the order, 
the mortality of an ethical progress.” 

The old mariner who has no faith in 
a man’s clothes or manners remains 
equally skeptical of styles in codes of be- 
havior. Jim, as emissary of civilization, 
faithful to the code of his tribe, when be- 
coming finally absorbed by the “de- 

3 See J. D. Gordan, Joseph Conrad, the Making of 
a Novelist (1940). - 
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structive element” impressed Marlowe 
with the “irremediable horror of the 
scene.”’ For a moment Marlowe seemed 
to penetrate beyond the shining glory 
that was Jim and “‘had a view of a world 
that seemed to wear a vast and dismal 
aspect of disorder, while, in truth, 
thanks to our unwearied efforts, it is as 
sunny an arrangement of small conven- 
iences as the mind of man can conceive.”’ 
Here the old mariner questions the val- 
ues by which Jim lives and, perceiving 
their potentially destructive elements, is 
finally forced into ironic submission to 
them. 

Outwardly, Jim is conceived as the 
creation of a tribal ballad-maker. He is 
one to be savored by a poet of empire. 
Heroic, he would lead the dark-dwelling 
people into the light, and, although he 
could not change the color of their skins, 
he would, indirectly at least, imbue them 
with knowledge and the civilized virtues 
of his European kin. He is of the faithful, 
and he follows the idea—progress and en- 
lightenment, which is the true idea of 
civilized Europe. ‘“‘Who can tell what 
forms, what visions, what faces, what 
forgiveness he could see in the glow of the 
West!”’ Confronted by the “destructive 
element” in the barbarism of “Gentle- 
man” Brown, Jim did not know him. 
“Who are you?” he asked. Jim and 
Brown were “‘standing on the opposite 
poles of that conception of life which in- 
cludes all mankind.” Brown in answer 
to Jim’s question, ‘‘What made you 
come here?”’ says: “It’s easy to tell. Hun- 
ger. And what made you?”’ Jim wears his 
colors with a difference. Imaginative, ro- 
mantic, true, he lived for Marlowe be- 
cause he was “‘one of us,”’ the civilized, 
and Marlowe added: “‘ After all, it is only 
through me that he exists for you.” 

.The classic theme of the destruction of 
nobility is implicit in the character of 
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Jim, who is of the “destructive element,” 
although his personal sense blinds him to 
it. Nature, the primitive force which is 
beyond Jim’s power of analysis and con- 
trol, is not amenable to civilization or 
even empire. The case is clear when Mar- 
lowe asks of his gentlemen listeners: 
“What would you do if you felt now— 
this minute—the house here move, just 
move a little under your chair. Leap!” 
By striving irrationally to save his life, 
Jim unwittingly yielded to Stein’s ad- 
vice, and his tragedy is not that he was 
finally absorbed by the “destructive ele- 
ment” but that he conceived of himself 
as having to operate consistently on the 
civilized level of one of Europe’s gentle- 
men. He jumped, impelled by nature, 
contrary to his civilized will, and the rest 
of his life is a civilized opposition to that 
fact. One sees his character to be of epic 
proportions, wherever the human ideal is 
known and treasured. In him barbarism 
(nature) and the ethical tradition of Eu- 
ropean humanism are at war, and the 
tragic figure emerges out of the ironic 
contrast which is the illusory distinction 
between civilization and barbarism. 

In the writing of Victory, Conrad was 
more sure of himself. The story may be 
more skilfully constructed than Lord 
Jim, but it is less convincing as truth, as 
is proved by readers’ weakness for alle- 
gorizing the tale. By the time he wrote 
Victory, Conrad was at home with his 
theme; the completely civilized Heyst is 
is more clearly seen than Jim. Less ded- 
icated to the strenuous life of the Euro- 
pean gentlemen in strange places, Heyst 
is nevertheless heavily indebted to a sense 
of moral responsibility. A romantic in- 
dividualist, like Jim, a “mystic, a Utop- 
ist,” and a practical man, he, too, is the 
outcome of the best that man has known 
and thought. In fact, he is so civilized 
that Davidson, who conceived him as 
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“fone of us,” says to him: “In fact you 
have nothing worth holding on to, 
Heyst.” 

Heyst’s lofty intelligence was not be- 
yond the rarefactions of the extremest 
nobility. It will be recalled that his sense 
of moral obligation forced him into the 
destructive element (nature and human 
nature) and to his final ruin. The misfor- 
tune of Morrison’s death, which Heyst 
was sensible of having perpetrated in- 
directly, lures him to make atonement 
by assuming protection of the orchestra 
girl; for in rescuing her and providing for 
her welfare, he can a little assuage the in- 
jury which has been done to his moral 
sensibility. The departure with Alma is 
interpreted otherwise by the barbarian 
Schomberg, who sets his devilish min- 
ions upon the pair, and the work of the 
“destructive element” is then consum- 
mated. The novel is principally a work of 
skill. It appears that Conrad was so cer- 
tain of his theme in Victory that he could 
neglect it in favor of lurid characteriza- 
tions and action; the result is melodrama. 


What gives the novel point is the clar- 
ity of ironic contrast between civilization 
and barbarism. It is transparent in the 
character of Heyst, who represents the 
humanized civilization of Europe.‘ It is 
in the figures of Schomberg, ‘Gentle- 
man’’ Jones, and Ricardo, who are also 
from Europe and are to be understood as 
its barbarians. All of them may be taken 
as the creations of a modern ballad-mak- 
er—wearers of the distant crown of em- 
pire. Good and bad alike, they bear the 
white man’s burden. Davidson’s report 
to the Excellency after the destruction of 
the island paradise, signifies the Conrad- 
- ian effort to make us “see’’: “There are 


4 The “wisdom” which Heyst got from his father 
may be allegorized as the classical humanistic tradi- 
tion of old Europe. 


more dead in this affair—more white 
people, I mean.” In the character of 
Wang, who had constantly distrusted the 
emissaries of civilization because they 
were devils, Conrad’s irony is transpar- 
ent. Reporting Wang’s final departure 
from the scene of treachery, Conrad ob- 
serves: “‘He judged they were devils 
enough for anything.”’ An obvious mean- 
ing of Victory may be that it reflected in 
epic summary before the events, the civ- 
ilized European wars I and IT: in Heyst 
it is the tragic drama of the humanistic 
tradition—the gentleman’s code—and 
the barbarism, which is represented by 
Schomberg and his agents. They are the 
enemy, the unleashed forces of nature, 
the ‘destructive element.” 

A meaning of these fictions in our 
time, although tentative and influenced 
by the time spirit in which they are read, 
may now be seen. The romantic figures 
of Jim, Kurtz, and Heyst appear inca- 
pable of perceiving mortal existence on 
any terms except those of their own order. 
Fidelity to the grand tradition of Euro- 
pean civilization is their only knowledge 
and intelligence. Through the Horatio-like 
missions of Marlowe and Davidson we 
civilized readers are able to see ourselves 
reflected in these noble men. We are giv- 
en to understand that they are the best 
that the human idea has to offer; and we 
can with reason expect no better. Our 
task is to see and understand them and, 
if possible, ourselves. 

T. S. Eliot’s useful definition of Kip- 
ling as a ballad-maker illuminates these 
Conrad heroes. As a singer of tribal lays, 
Kipling would find much to trumpet in 
Kurtz, Jim, and Heyst, and even Mr. 
Jones. They are in their varying ways 
the emissaries of ideals; theirs is the mes- 
sage of human conduct that has been 
progressing through the world for two 
hundred years. Their only difficulty is 
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that they are somewhat beset by condi- them. This, to a moralist of Conrad’s 
tions arising from the fact that their stature, arouses a ‘‘consciousness of lost 
fidelity to the unity of their tradition— honour” not only in the character of a 
or blindness to other possibilities—makes novel but in the world which he strove 
it impossible for them to see and under- heroically to make us see. In magnitude 
stand the barbarisms about and within _ that world is epic, in character it is tragic. 
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Election Notice 


The Nominating Committee of the College Section of the Council, 
named at the Minneapolis Convention in November, 1945, consists of 
Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia, chairman; Elizabeth Man- 
waring, Wellesley College; and Sister Brigetta, College of St. Scholastica. 
This committee presents the following lists of names for positions indi- 
cated: 


For Members of the Section Committee 
(Three to be elected) 


Tuomas C. Pottock, New York University 
PorTER G. PERRIN, Colgate University 
TREMAINE McDowELtL, University of Minnesota 
J. LEonarD, Stanford University 
LovuIsE ROSENBLATT, Brooklyn College 
WALTER LoBANn, Northwestern University 


To Represent College Section on Board of Directors of Council 
(Two to be elected) 


Lucia B. MrrrieLees, Montana State University 
Howarp F. SEE.y, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 

James H. Mason, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


The constitution of the Council provides for other nominations by 
petition of fifteen (15) members of the Section presented to the Secretary 
of the Council. These petitions must be in by March 15. Election is by 
mail in May. 
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American Literature: The Forces Behind 


Its Growing Up 


I 


One of the remarkable phenomena of 
our century, the effects of which are 
everywhere visible but whose sources 
remain obscure, is America’s assumption 
of leadership in the world of English 
letters. Between the Revolutionary War 
and 1914, Britain’s literary creativity 
was so abundant that, by comparison, 
American literature seemed simply in 
the process of being housebroken. A 
hundred years of Keats, Shelley, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Browning, and Hardy could 
with justice look upon a century of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Poe (more French than 
American), Whitman, Twain, and Henry 
James (more English than American) 
as a satellite era. Individual exceptions, 
such as James or Melville, might be 
argued, but the collective bulk was all 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In the first decade of the present cen- 
tury the play was firmly in the hands of 
Shaw, poetry in Hardy’s, the novel in 
the grip of Conrad, Butler, and Gals- 
worthy. American letters was still bask- 
ing in the roseate, late-Victorian glow of 
Howells. Despite Sister Carrie, The 
Jungle, and the florid energism of Jack 
London, there seemed little reason to 
doubt, in the year 1910, that America 
would remain for an indefinite time to 
come a churner of eddies in the wake of 
the mother-country. 


* Instructor in English, Hunter College. 
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Yet within ten years a virtually com- 
plete exchange of roles had taken place; 
and, for more than a generation now, 
the American O’Neills, Hemingways, 
Wolfes, Sandburgs, Lewises, and com- 
pany have monopolized the stage with 
as much finality as did the Victorians in 
an earlier day. It has been the casual 
fashion to attribute this profoundly ar- 
resting change to the heavy British 
casualties of the first World War, to the 
theory that many of the talented young 
writers, actual and potential, were killed 
off, which left in British literature a 
biological hiatus from which it has not 
yet recovered. Of all possible explana- 
tions this is perhaps the most negative 
and superficial. If it were true, one could 
understand why British literature during 
the twenties should have remained in the 
hands of the pre-war figures—Shaw, 
Galsworthy, and, in part, D. H. Law- 
rence. But it would have followed with 
equal logic that signs of a renaissance 
should have become manifest during the 
thirties, when a generation too young for 
the first war would have come of age. 
Apart from the poetic flurry of the 
Spender-Auden-Lewis group, no signs 
of such a renaissance have been evident. 
Yet the American thirties have seen the 
coming-of-age of the American genera- 
tion too young for the last war, as indi- 
cated by the phenomenal emergence of 
Wolfe, Farrell, Faulkner, and Steinbeck. 

The reasons for the literary slump in 
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Britain lie far deeper than the casualty 
lists. They are bound up with the temper 
of the country, the terrific economic 
wounds and crises endured not only dur- 
ing but after the war, and the historical 
truism that the genius of no society has 
as yet been able to maintain itself con- 
tinuously. These complex circumstances 
across the sea concern us less than the 
equally complex reasons for the rapid 
evolution of the United States as the 
center of English literary expression. 

Perhaps the least obvious of these 
reasons is that the first World War was 
the first genuine crisis through which our 
country in its present geographic state 
had endured. The Revolutionary War 
affected the area east of the Appalach- 
ians, and the released energies of the 
1790’s spilled over into midwestern 
colonization. The Civil War convulsed 
the territory east of the Mississippi, and 
the surplus energies of the Reconstruc- 
tion were siphoned into the overrunning 
of the Far West. Problems did not al- 
ways have to be faced, as long as there 
was rich free space to flee to. The cul- 
tural life of a nation does not fully begin 
until its physical limits have been 
reached, until, indeed, it begins to 
look in upon itself. This “inlooking”’ 
process did not start in America until 
the outset of the present century. The 
advent of World War I, with its vio- 
lently proclaimed ideals and distended 
emotions, was the first great crisis 
through which the country, now geo- 
graphically complete, was called upon to 
pass. It was inevitable, then, that our 
first collectively mature literature should 
have dealt with the psychological prob- 
lems and conditions of life produced by 
this crisis, that it should have appeared 
precisely in the 1920’s, not earlier or 
later. Not the least sign of its maturity 
was the exhaustive range of focus ex- 
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ploited by the principal writers of the 
time: the sensual pessimism of Heming- 
way marked off at the other extreme by 
the serenity of Frost; and the buoyant 
turbulence of Sandburg set off, perhaps 
most vividly, by the scientific efforts 
of Dos Passos simply to seize in words 
the whole of the American scene, with- 
out emotional comment. There was Lew- 
is with his satirical exposure of the black- 
ness of middle-class life. There were 
O’Neill, Jeffers, and Faulkner, who, in 
their respective mediums, threw light 
upon the dark reaches of the soul. There 
was Wolfe with his Rabelaisian swallow- 
ing of the whole landscape of America, 
and Steinbeck with his passion for prob- 
ing the sores of social and economic in- 
justice. No earlier period in American 
literature saw so concentrated and all- 
embracing an attempt to project a 
given society. 


II 


Yet though the crisis of World War I 
as far as America was concerned was 
sufficiently acute, though the moral and 
intellectual issues were clearly drawn, 
our country was not so physically in- 
volved in the actual action that it lacked 
the time and perspective needed for that 
reflection upon it without which no solid 
literature was possible. Europe, by vir- 
tue of the war’s physical immediacy in 
the problems of reconstruction, as well 
as in the actual fighting, had no time 
and little perspective. The most signif- 
icant books to emerge from Europe 
after the war were about the war, not 
about the life that followed it. We re- 
member Arnold Zweig, Sholokhov, Re- 
marque, Jules Romains; All Quiet on the 
Western Front, The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa and Education before Verdun, 
and Quiet Flows The Don; the numerous 
French panel novels of Duhamel, Du 
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Gard, Romains, that deal so exhaustive- 
ly with the events leading up to the war 
or the war itself. The shattering war was 
followed by an equally shattering peace, 
if the unhappy interlude of the last 
twenty years can be called that; and be- 
tween the two the literature of the Old 
World, including that of England, was 
effectively squeezed. 

America was smitten by the war but 
not pulverized by it. She was, indeed, 
the only great Western power to have 
been involved in the struggle without 
being swamped and, as such, was pecu- 
liarly equipped to give expression to it 
and its continuous aftermath. Just as 
space, vast and uncharted, beyond the 
mountain ranges and river barriers, 
postponed our maturation during the 
nineteenth century, so space—the vast 
space of the Atlantic—enabled us to 
remain far enough away from the trage- 
dy of Europe to seize in literature its 
colossal effects upon us. Nothing more 
sharply indicates the neutrality of the 
natural dimensions than this varying 
hostility and friendliness in successive 
eras. 

If space helped preserve us during the 
external crisis of the last war, wealth 
helped preserve us during the internal 
crisis of the depression. Poorer countries 
went through a series of internal con- 
vulsions, leading, in Germany, to the 
disaster of Hitlerism, in France to the 
ultimate collapse of the Third Republic. 
There were days in 1932 and 1933 when 
mutterings of revolution were audible in 
the sociological seismographs of the 
United States. But the mutterings died 
in the wings. Though the national in- 
come dropped precipitously, it was still 
a sum most countries would have re- 
garded as adequate in prosperous times. 
There was desperation here, but not 
enough for a revolutionary upheaval. 
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We passed again through a terrific crisis 
without being swept under, again creat- 
ing a situation virtually ideal for the 
flourishing of an aggressive, searching, 
and mature literature. 

The war and the depression—the two 
dominating experiences of the Western 
world during the first forty years of the 
twentieth century—were catalytics in 
the creation of the first body of American 
letters of universal import. 


Ill 


One of the surest signs of the serious- 
ness and scope of this literature is the 
quality of its minor writers. A stylist 
like Willa Cather, for example, would 
not be very far removed from a Virginia 
Woolf in the England of the 1920’s, and, 
aside from E. M. Forster, Mrs. Woolf 
was the closest thing to a major novelist 
England had produced since the last 
war. Miss Cather is not only an artist 
but a theoretician, the century’s most 
distinguished illustrator of the roman 
démeublé. Only the frequent inconse- 
quentiality of her themes and her se- 
questered, rather pale treatment of her 
more substantial subjects have reduced 
her to a level measurably below that of 
writers who do not compare with her in 
the matter of technique alone. But an 
age that could justly dimensionalize 
Willa Cather into the second rank is 
clearly an age of major creative conse- 
quence. 

And the earnest Ellen Glasgow with 
her theory of fortitude as the solution for 
the travails of the wounded South. With 
what a steadfast sense of art she repeats 
herself from book to book, how singular- 
ly pure her satire amid its limited tar- 
gets. The two or three states of mind she 
knows intimately she sounds to their 
depths. She is a novelist of quality, of 
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texture and aesthetic grain. She pales 
only in juxtaposition with Faulkner, 
another prober of the wounded South, 
but of epic sweep and with a magnetized 
feeling for tragedy. In a serener time her 
proportions would have seemed larger; 
in her own time she is largely taken for 
granted and blends quietly with the 
secondary qualities of her literary en- 
vironment. 

And the precious Cabell with his re- 
finements and indirections, his formulas 
for wrapping cynicism in sentiment, his 
artful sequestration of sophisticated no- 
tions behind a screen of fable and fairy 
tale. A notch or two below, there lie 
Elinor Wylie, delicate and febrile; F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, with his brilliant youth 
and promising middle age; Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Glenway Wescott, 
Katherine Anne Porter, and a whole 
motley of others, each talented in some 
special way. The literary variety of the 
age is breathtaking: from brooding, self- 
involved questioners like Sherwood An- 
derson to the propaganda novelists trail- 
ing in the wake of Upton Sinclair; from 
poets like Robinson Jeffers to poets like 
Robert Frost; from books embodying 
the sensual nihilism of The Sun Also 
Rises to The Grapes of Wrath, apostro- 
phizing with unbridled optimism the 
revolution to come. Never before in our 
history has literature expressed itself in 
so many ways and toward so many direc- 
tions; never has it generated so many 
gifted secondary writers to accompany 
the giants of the age. Seen from the 
angle of the second-flighters, it is evi- 
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dent that we have been living through a 
period of ramification and depth. 


IV 


Whether this literary fertility will 
continue after the war is a fascinating 
but irresponsible question. No one can 
tell, since there are no experts on the 
mutations of genius. The years of con- 
flict since 1939 have seen the appearance 
of A Bell for Adano, the poetry of Karl 
Shapiro, Joseph Pennell’s A History of 
Rome Hanks, and two of Howard Fast’s 
most volatile historical novels. The ac- 
complishments of these young men dur- 
ing a time so unfavorable to the creative 
arts suggest that the literature of the 
postwar period is not likely to stagnate. 

What seems even more certain is that 
the experiences of American youth in the 
far reaches of Europe and Asia will affect 
that literature profoundly. The growing 
world consciousness of the country as a 
whole is a phenomenon independent of 
prospects for a lasting peace. Whether 
the United Nations work together or 
not, whether internationalism or na- 
tionalism becomes the dominant politi- 
cal idea in our foreign policy, we are not 
likely to lose our intense awareness of 
the world and our integral place in it. 
The impact of this awareness upon our 
culture cannot help being pronounced. 

What literary forms this impact will 
take is a matter beyond prophecy; but 
to be on the lookout for them, to note 
the sources from whence they spring, 
looms as one of the major critical enter- 
prises in the stimulating and provocative 
era that lies ahead. 
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The Significance of World Literature Today 


HAZEL STEWART ALBERSON*™ 


Never before in American history 
have Americans been so alive to the sig- 
nificance of the human drama as today. 
But is the story behind the headlines 
complete if we read only the chronicle 
of a people’s actions as recorded by even 
the most accurate of historical research? 
History is the biography of men’s activi- 
ties, the record of external acts, often 
composed centuries after the events with 
the purpose of assessing them and gen- 
eralizing them. There is another more 
intimate, more revealing source of in- 
formation about peoples than history, 
and that is literature. 

Literature is the autobiography of 
races or nations, revealing spontaneous- 
ly and directly their ideals and ambi- 
tions, their hopes and their fears. To one 
who would know India, written history 
offers very little, for history was re- 
corded often by outsiders and with cen- 
turies of intervals between recordings. 
But its literature, molded and shaped 
over centuries, gives us a far more inti- 
mate understanding of the guiding 
spirit of its peoples. The two great epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
contain stories accumulated over a peri- 
od of a thousand years and reflect a 
philosophy which is very much alive in 
the confusion of India today. Drama- 
tizations of the story of Rama and Sita 
still delight and satisfy the most remote 
and humble villager in India. The Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, the best-known selection from 
the Mahabharata, was composed as a 
handbook for the soldier, and its lessons 


* Department of Comparative Literature, Univer- 
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are being read by Indian soldiers today 
from Italy to Burma, The drama of 
Shakuntala, beautifully unfolded against 
an intimate background of nature, 
carries its warning of nonattachment to 
the things of this world. The late Tagore 
was still writing in the same tradition 
when he drew his subject matter for the 
Chitra. He was drawing from the same 
epic well when in the King of the Dark 
Chamber or the lyrical “Handful of 
Song,” the Gitanjali, he expressed the 
feeling of oneness with nature and the 
attainment of selflessness. 

India, which to the progressive occi- 
dental world seems so unaggressive, so 
passive, so patient, acquires new mean- 
ing in the light of her tradition. To her 
we seem only grasping children, valuing 
material things far beyond their worth. 
Long ago she grew up and learned an- 
other value of the world. “Wretched 
indeed are those who work for results. 
.... As the Ocean remains calm and 
unaltered though the waters flow into 
it, similarly a self-controlled saint re- 
mains unmoved when desires enter unto 
him; such a saint alone attains peace, 
but not he who craves the objects of 
desire” (Bhagavad-Gita). 

I know that the day will come when my sight 
of this earth shall be lost, and life will take its 
leave in silence, drawing the last curtain over 
my eyes. 

Yet stars will watch at night, and morning 
rise as before, and hours heave like sea waves 
casting up pleasures and pains 

Things that I longed for in vain and things 
that I got—let them pass. Let me truly possess 
the things that I ever spurned and overlooked. 
—Rabindranath Tagore, Gitanjali. 
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Tagore was bilingual and expressed 
himself as beautifully in English as in 
Bengali. We are fortunate indeed in 
having available so many excellent trans- 
lations of the early Indian literature. 
The Orient seems to present unsolv- 
able problems to us today, and nowhere 
do we need understanding more than of 
these peoples who once seemed so remote 
from our living and thinking. A reading 
of its literature can remove the film from 
our eyes and give us understanding. We 
become tolerant and even respectful in 
the case of India. We become humble 
before the long tradition of China, 
humanist and rational, with man and 
his conduct, his relationships to family 
and state, the central issue. China with 
its early development of art, its early 
models for leaders—before 2000 B.c.— 
its wealth of poetry, was old when the 
philosophers of the sixth century B.c., 
Confucius and Lao-tse, set to work to 
draw lessons from that hoary past. Their 
divergent comment gives us a clue to 
the temperament of the Chinese today, 
that combination of matter-of-factness 
and a playful imaginative mood that 
seeks escape from the world of order. 
The Book of Tao, ascribed to Lao-tse, 
the Book of History, compiled by Con- 
fucius, and the many others ascribed to 
their followers furnish a body of classical 
literature that to this day has molded 
the Chinese scholar and statesman. 
Recent anthologies have made avail- 
able to us this storehouse of early Chi- 
nese literature, and, though much of it 
had previously been translated, they 
have gathered the best of the crop and 
illuminated it by introductory comment. 
To these one should add the Chinese 
plays, not neglecting the one edited by 
S. I. Hsiung, Lady Precious Stream, and 
another, West Chamber, edited by Henry 
H. Hart. Chinese novels of the past and 


present are being translated, and they 
give many side lights on its life and 
imagination. Among them, one must 
not fail to mention the sixteenth-century 
novel, Monkey, by Wu Ch’eng-En, and 
the present-day novels, Moment in 
Peking by Lin Yutang and Bridge of 
Heaven by S. I. Hsiung. 

If we become tolerant and respectful 
in the case of India and humble and de- 
lighted over our findings in China, we 
may feel deep concern over Japan, for 
her literature even at its beginning re- 
veals the fanatical tendencies so obvious 
today. The earliest compilations of stories, 
the Nihongi and Kojiki, express a faith 
in her divine descent and mission to rule 
the world—a thing that might be read 
as harmless mythology if it were not 
being used today as the text for Japa- 
nese aggression. Such stories as the seven- 
teenth-century Tale of the Ronin, which 
has been dramatized and played again 
and again (and a national shrine has 
been dedicated to these Ronin), or The 
Pine Tree, the dramatization of one 
small part from a ninth-century story, 
shock us with their extravagant, almost 
inhuman, concept of loyalty and sacri- 
fice. Another phase of Japanese life of 
the past is well portrayed in Lady Mu- 
rasaki’s Tale of Gengi; and yet, as one 
reads that tenth-century tale, one sees a 
peculiar lack of morality in the Western 
sense of the word, and at the same time 
the love of convention which so rules 
the life of the Japanese down to this day. 
But another more attractive side of 
their temperament is also very well 
drawn; their love of beauty, whether in 
the brush lines of their letters, the chang- 
ing pattern of the seasons, the movement 
of the dance, or the color combinations 
of dress and flower. The modern in- 
dustrialization of Japan is a veneer 
which deceives us; because Japan has 
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become seemingly like us in one respect, 
we once fancied that she had in all others. 
The difference lies deep in her tradition 
and is crystallized in her literature. Here 
are most of the motives of her religious, 
social, and political life. An understand- 
ing of these on our part is most necessary, 
for only then can the menace to modern 
civilization and culture of the Japan 
that today is revealing itself be over- 
come. There is beauty, latent and im- 
potent today, in Japan and loyalty that 
can be guided and made useful for the 
world of the future. 

What is true of the Orient is equally 
true of the Western world. We can 
understand it best through its literature, 
and perhaps this has more meaning for 
us because it has been woven into the 
texture of our life. Yet we are often not 
aware of the long history of the Euro- 
pean literary tradition; for Europe has a 
continuity of tradition that had its origin 
in the classical cultures of Greece and 
Rome, was continued by the new spirit 
of Christianity, and was modified by the 
individual contributions of the once 
barbaric tribes of the north. But the 
literature of that long tradition presents 
at its various stages many of the attitudes 
toward life and its essential problems 
that are still our problems today. 

Greece in its life and thought was the 
cradle of modern democratic Europe. 
The pamphlet on the Four Freedoms 
states: “The faith people have in them- 
selves is what free men have to build 
upon.” The Greeks expressed that faith 
in abundance as witnessed by their 
creative efforts in literature, art, and 
science. Their literature through its 
long history reflects the worth and im- 
portance, first, of human personality. 
Pericles, in the famous funeral oration 
recorded by Thucydides, expresses it 
well in his definition of the democratic 


ideal of Athens. Homer draws for us two 
sides of the picture in his I/iad and Od- 
yssey, the tragedy of the rash man whose 
reason is blinded by passion, and the 
success of the one who by his intelligent 
resourcefulness masters every difficulty. 
The respect for individual prowess and 
integrity; the strong code of responsi- 
bility to self, family, and country; and 
the high position of women in these 
stories make one forget that Homer came 
at the dawn of European literature. 
Greek drama is the living picture of man 
struggling to assert his worth against an 
ironic world. Socrates in his teaching 
and death gave concrete evidence of the 
importance of intelligent living and the 
supremacy of man’s reason over passion 
and will. 

Rome adds its contribution to the 
tradition. Virgil’s Aeneid gives us a clue 
to a modern imperial state; for here is a 
poem devoted to the glorification of 
Rome and Augustus. Rome was the 
eternal city, foreordained from the be- 
ginning of time and destined to “bear 
dominion over the nations and to impose 
the law of peace, to spare the humbled 
and war down the proud! . . . . empire 
without ending.” The gentle Virgil, 
however, almost destroyed his propa- 
ganda by his intense sympathy for those 
who must be crushed by the remorseless 
steam roller of empire that the world 
might have peace and security. 

Dante is the advocate of the self-disci- 
plined human being, with church and 
state each playing its part in human 
education and salvation. Man can de- 
velop his full potentialities only in an 
orderly world, and Dante’s vision of a 
league-of-nations empire and a common 
church for the Western world was his 
answer. To him the great men of the 
past—Homer, Virgil, Aristotle—in spite 
of his great admiration for them, had 
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lived in a two-dimensional world, and 
their accomplishments were doomed by 
this limitation. With Christ’s coming 
and his revelation, a third dimension 
was added to man’s existence, and man 
was permitted to develop his spiritual 
perfection. Man is a citizen of this world 
and of the cosmic universe now and for- 
ever, per saecula saeculorum. His poten- 
tialities for good or evil are exploited 
by Dante in the Divine Comedy, with the 
purpose of fitting him into the perfect 
world “‘moved by the love that moves 
the sun and every star.’’ Has Dante’s 
vision become dimmed today? Perhaps 
we need new lenses that we may have 
new visions and faith. 

Though writing in Italian, Dante was 
the spokesman for a united Christian 
Europe. But already the national lines 
had begun to emerge, and the literature 
in the various vernaculars appeared with 
the individual coloring peculiar to those 
groups of people. The Song of Roland, 
the Song of the Cid, the Nibelungenlied, 
Beowulf, the Norse Eddas, give, in em- 
bryo, clues to the temperament of the 
new nations. 

In courses in world literature we may 
follow the development of these young 
national literatures, if time permits. But 
if not, we should select from France, 
Spain, England, Germany, Russia, those 
figures whose thought and literary power 
have left a definite impress on the tradi- 
tion of European literature—Montaigne, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, Rous- 
seau, Goethe, and Tolstoy, to select only 
a few. How much poorer the world would 
be without them! They are the steps 
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that lead to our own doors. How much 
more we know of our own age if we can 
see it in the long perspective of the past. 
And literature has not only recorded 
this tradition but enriched it. To quote 
Shelley’s Defense of Poetry: 


But it exceeds all imagination to conceive 
what would have been the moral condition of 
the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, 
nor Milton, had ever existed; if Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had never been born; if the 
Hebrew poetry had never been translated; if a 
revival of the study of Greek literature had 
never taken place; if no monuments of ancient 
sculpture had been handed down to us; and if 
the poetry of the religion of the ancient world 
had been extinguished together with its belief. 
The human mind could never, except by the 
intervention of these excitements, have been 
awakened to the invention of the grosser sci- 
ences, and that application of analytical reason- 
ing to the aberrations of society, which it is now 
attempted to exalt over the direct expression of 
the inventive and creative faculty itself. 


This is the chief reason for the study of 
world literature. The people of the vari- 
ous parts of the world today are the re- 
sult of the slow growth of attitudes to- 
ward life—social, political, religious, 
economic—affected by geography, cli- 
mate, and man-made crises. When these 
attitudes have been preserved in litera- 
ture, they give us invaluable clues. Such 
a course, with much opportunity for 
selection and variety, cannot fail to 
bring to the reader a larger perspective, 
a greater illumination and understanding 
of the problems that confront us in this 
world now grown small. And not the 
least of the values is the pure pleasure 
and delight of such reading. 
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The Next Four Articles 


College, high-school, and elemeniary-school teachers of English were 
drawn into closer understanding than ever before by the Minneapolis 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of English. The impor- 
tant general sessions on Thursday evening and Friday morning heard a 
spokesman for each level discuss curriculum problems. Many of the 
“conferences” on Friday followed the same patiern. Satisfactory results 
from our joint endeavor to perform the key task of education will come 
only when we make it a thoroughly co-operative effort. 

Four of the papers of the Minneapolis meeting follow. The two specif- 
ically college papers, which come last, will have added meaning if the 
reader has at least skimmed the other two. Professor Anderson’s address 
was the first of the convention and sounded quite clearly the keynote. Pro- 
fessor Smith is chairman of the NCT E Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum, for the college branch of which Professor Porter Perrin has al- 
ready made some preliminary studies. To balance the morning’s pro- 
gram Miss Smith was asked to speak as from the elementary level, but the 
college reader will find the ideas expressed pertinent to his work also. 

Anyone interested in college teaching of English will need no urging 
to read the slashing yet constructive papers by Professors Basler and 
McDowell.—Tue Eprror. 


The Function of English Instruction in Education 
for Democracy 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON? 


Tus year we have chosen as our con- levels in recent years, and it should be 


vention theme “The Emerging English 
Curriculum.” I am sure it has been ap- 
parent to most English teachers that 
important changes have been taking 
place in the English curriculum at all 
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equally clear that a number of impending 
changes will take place during the years 
that lie immediately ahead. Many of 
these changes have been almost univer- 
sally acclaimed by teachers of English; a 
number of them have served largely to 
confuse us or even to divide us into con- 
flicting camps; and others have been 
viewed with misgiving. The marked 
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changes which have taken place in Eng- 
lish instruction in recent years, the fluid 
state of the English curriculum at the 
present time, and the urgent need for a 
clarification of the place of language arts 
and literature in American education im- 
pose upon our professional organization 
grave responsibilities for leadership. 

Recognizing the need for a better un- 
derstanding of the function of English 
instruction in the education of all Ameri- 
can youth and of the kind of curriculum 
needed to achieve our avowed objectives, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish this year appointed a National Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. This 
Commission consists of twenty-eight 
members representing all levels of in- 
struction and all types of schools in all 
sections of our country. Under the able 
leadership of its director, Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, the Commission has held pre- 
convention sessions here during the last 
two days. Furthermore, the eighteen ses- 
sions of this convention are designed to 
probe the basic problems which we face 
in helping to shape the emerging English 
curriculum. Unless we wish to allow the 
English curriculum of tomorrow to be 
shaped by the dead weight of sheer tra- 
dition or to allow it to drift into some 
shapeless form from a variety of confus- 
ing and conflicting views and unplanned 
practices, we shall have to devote no 
small amount of our time in the next few 
years to a careful and critical re-thinking 
of the purposes of instruction in English, 
of the kinds of experiences which most 
effectively generate the learning products 
we hope to achieve, and of the patterns 
of curriculum organization most ap- 
propriate for our purposes. We hope that 
the deliberations of this convention and 
the subsequent undertakings of the Com- 
mission will determine in no small meas- 
ure the shape of the emerging English 
curriculum. 


It seems appropriate for us to open 
this convention, centered as it is on a 
consideration of ‘“The Emerging English 
Curriculum,” with an examination of the 
basic aims of English instruction. At 
once, one term at least in our topic de- 
mands definition. What is meant by 
“English instruction”? English, as com- 
monly conceived, embraces a large num- 
ber of separate disciplines or subjects: 
composition, literature, reading, gram- 
mar, spelling, handwriting, creative writ- 
ing, speech, dramatics, debating, choral 
reading, journalism, and perhaps others. 
The concept of English which I am using 
in this paper abandons these familiar 
categories and looks upon English as 
training in the four fundamental arts of 
language communication: speaking, lis- 
tening, reading, and writing. These are 
the language arts. They are the means by 
which we communicate with one another 
through language. True, there are other 
means of communication: the pictorial 
and plastic arts, music, gesture and pan- 
tomime, cartoons, pictures, and nonlan- 
guage symbols of various kinds. But in 
this paper we are concerned with language 
communication. There seems to be no 
danger of oversimplification if we adopt 
as our concept of English instruction 
training in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. As teachers of English, 
then, our job is to teach each rising gen- 
eration how to speak, how to read, how 
to listen, and how to write—how to do 
all four effectively. To be sure, achieve- 
ments will vary in accordance with the 
native capacities and opportunities of 
children and youth, but our task is to 
develop in all American youth the high- 
est possible competence in the language 
arts. 
I must hasten now to more specific il- 
lustrations of the functions of English 
instruction in American education. I 
shall attempt to indicate the necessity of 
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competence in the language arts for ef- 
fective participation in a democracy.This 
I shall do through three illustrations. 

Let us consider, first, that phase of 
English instruction commonly known as 
oral English, or speaking, the language 
art employed most frequently but much 
neglected in our schools. I shall have time 
to elaborate only one objective in this 
area, namely, group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate. I submit this proposi- 
tion: that training in the purposes and 
techniques of group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate is one of the most im- 
portant functions which instruction in the 
language arts can perform in a democ- 
racy. 

One of the most obvious and yet fun- 
damental facts about the democratic way 
of life is that it proceeds by small-group 
action. Indeed, a democracy presupposes 
small-group living. Our way of life is 
characterized by hundreds of thousands 
of groups: Sunday-school classes, re- 
ligious societies of young people, church 
groups, fraternal organizations, athletic 
leagues, professional organizations, labor 
groups, and countless others. These 
groups exist for definite purposes: to dis- 
cuss mutual problems, to exchange views 
and resolve differences on controversial 
issues, and to decide upon courses of ac- 
tion affecting the welfare of the group. 
That is the essence of democracy. Free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly 
are cherished because groups desire to 
work out their common destiny through 
group discussion. Freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly are civil liberties 
which we are willing to take extreme 
measures to protect, and rightly so. But 
these freedoms are of useful service to a 
democratic people only if they possess 
the language competence which makes 
possible the intelligent, orderly, and ef- 
fective discussion of the issues which 
affect their common welfare. The demo- 
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cratic processes have sometimes suffered, 
I believe, largely because the school has 
not successfully taught each rising gen- 
eration how to participate effectively in 
group discussion. Adequate group discus- 
sion requires more than faultless pro- 
nunciation, grammatical accuracy, and 
rhetorical polish. They are important, to 
be sure, but there must also be a genuine 
desire for a meeting of minds, active 
participation without domination, a will- 
ingness to listen to others and to modify 
convictions in the face of evidence, abil- 
ity to weigh objectively the many angles 
and implications of any controversy, to 
combat half-truths and assertions in- 
tended to mislead and to deceive. 

For more than a thousand years Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have been perfecting 
by slow degrees a technique for arriving 
at group decisions democratically, name- 
ly, parliamentary debate—a language 
instrument which is one of our priceless 
possessions. Unfortunately, American 
schools have been slow to recognize their 
obligation to hand this instrument on to 
each new generation and to perfect it 
with use. Perhaps we have been too 
much concerned with perpetuating sheer 
myths about the split infinitive and the 
prepositional ending and too little con- 
cerned with giving young people in- 
struction and practice in the art of group 
discussion and the fundamental princi- 
ples of parliamentary debate. We have 
little right to expect that, when our 
young people leave the schools to assume 
the stern obligations of citizenship in a 
highly complex social order, they will be 
prepared to meet the challenge of demo- 
cratic living unless we provide systematic 
instruction in and abundant practice 
with the language instrument of group 
discussion. 

What is the purpose of English in- 
struction in a democracy? In part, at 
least, it is to give to each rising genera- 


tion the language instruments by means 
of which democracy works. This is no 
time for pious phrases about our heritage 
of freedom of speech and freedom of as- 
sembly, nor to indulge in regrets over our 
shortcomings. But now is the time to 
build democracy by giving each new gen- 
eration the competence to practice it. I 
submit, then, that one of the funda- 
mental requisites of a workable democ- 
racy is universal competence in the tech- 
nique of formal and informal group dis- 
cussion. That is one of the services which 
teachers of the language arts can render 
in maintaining and improving the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Before I leave my discussion of this 
first major function of language-arts in- 
struction in education for democracy, I 
wish to make clear that, in choosing the 
illustration of group discussion and par- 
liamentary debate, I have chosen only 
one of a number of important language 
objectives. If my discussion at some 
length of this one seems to magnify it, its 
magnitude arises in part from my having 
not discussed the others at all. 

My second illustration relates to read- 
ing or, more specifically, to literature. I 
must return for a moment to our concept 
of English which includes reading as one 
of the four fundamental language arts. 
In all probability, when English is so 
defined, some of you ask, ‘“‘What about 
literature?”’ Indeed, instruction in the 
art of reading includes reading literature, 
as it does reading newspapers, sign- 
boards, recipes, telephone directories, 
and advice to the lovelorn. Literature, of 
course, is difficult to define. In its broad- 
est sense it includes all the preserved 
writing of the human race. In its narrow- 
er sense it is confined to that portion of 
preserved writing which is good in part 
at least because of its artistic qualities. 
Whatever our definition of literature 
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may be and whatever portion of pre- 
served writing is embraced by it, our con- 
cept of English includes instruction in 
literature. 

One important function which wide 
reading from our heritage of literature 
can serve is the extension of human ex- 
perience vicariously far beyond that 
which real life affords. I need not elab- 
orate the proposition that today all men 
are neighbors, even though they do not 
live together as neighbors should. The 
economic, social, political, and ideologi- 
cal interdependence of all peoples com- 
pels us, if we are to live peaceably to- 
gether, to understand all our neighbors 
in all strata of society and in the far cor- 
ners of the earth. The concept of one 
world implies one people and one com- 
munity. The concept of one community 
implies communication, for communica- 
tion is the basis of all human community. 
Literature can serve to unite us by ex- 
tending our experiences in several ways. 
I am indebted in no small measure to the 
writings of Franklin Bobbitt and Ruth 
Mary Weeks for the concept of expansion 
of experience through literature which I 
shall now develop. 

In the first place, literature can extend 
our experiences geographically. Most of 
us are forced by circumstances to live in 
a relatively restricted geographical area, 
and our firsthand experiences are con- 
fined to it. But our literature affords to 
all who would read a vagabond journey 
around the world. We can travel North to 
the Orient with Ann Morrow Lindbergh, 
spend romantic days in South America 
with William Henry Hudson in Green 
Mansions, ride with the American pio- 
neer to Oregon in The Covered Wagon, go 
Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies, or 
travel Around the World in Eleven Years 
with the Abbé children. Good books have 
the power tolure students to far countries 
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among strange peoples and to regions 
near at hand but unexplored. The recent 
global war and the impending develop- 
ments in transportation and communica- 
tion have brought forcefully to our at- 
tention the fact that today the world is 
geographically one large community; but 
in this new world community live peo- 
ples of diverse ideological backgrounds, 
value patterns, and cultures. The shrink- 
ing of the world through the virtual an- 
nihilation of distance as it affects trans- 
portation and communication must be 
met, if we are to have one world and one 
people, with universal understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. Through 
literature we can come to know our 
neighbors better. 

Through books our experiences may 
be extended historically. At best the span 
of life is a brief seventy years. Our direct 
experiences with the world are limited to 
those seventy years. But through books 
we may spend A Day in Old Athens, wit- 
ness The Last Days of Pompeii, feel the 
thrill of an older romance When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower, share the hardships 
of the American pioneers in Giants of the 
Earth, or even live vicariously from the 
time of cave men to the present in Van 
Loon’s The Story of Mankind. Not only 
do books turn back the hands of time for 
the reader but they enable him to pro- 
ject himself into the future, as he was 
once able to do in Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea and as 
H. G. Wells provides today in The Shape 
of Things To Come. Such imaginative 
living with peoples remote in time and 
space and sometimes foreign to his un- 
derstanding and sympathy makes no 
small contribution to man’s human de- 
velopment. Thus through the medium of 
language the spirit of the past com- 
municates with us today, welding each 
new generation to the past and giving to 


successive generations an intellectual, 
social, and moral cohesion. The experi- 
ences of the race are preserved in our 
treasury of literature, available to each 
new generation in the degree to which we 
perfect the art of reading. 

Our experiences may be extended 
through books in yet another way— 
socially. Some people are born on the 
“Gold Coast’”’; others are born in slums. 
Some are reared in rural areas; others in 
urban centers. Yet all may know—in- 
deed, all should know—something of how 
the other half lives no matter to which 
half they may belong. We may share the 
hardships and heartaches of the Joads in 
Grapes of Wrath, get a clearer under- 
standing of class struggle in Galsworthy’s 
Strife, and come to appreciate the forti- 
tude of the builders in Christ in Concrete. 
Properly read, literature will produce in 
us a sensitivity to and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the trials and tribula- 
tions, hopes and aspirations, failures and 
triumphs, problems and perplexities of 
people in high places and low. Rapid 
movement from place to place across the 
earth and almost instantaneous trans- 
mission of words will not necessarily in- 
sure this sort of communication. One 
world, one people, one community, pre- 
supposes intimate knowledge of our 
neighbors, presupposes mutual under- 
standing and sharing of experiences 
among all peoples. The teaching of litera- 
ture can contribute much toward the 
achievement of our democratic ideal of 
unity amid diversity. 

We may also extend our experiences 
intellectually through books. In an age of 
specialization man needs more than ever 
before an extension of his intellectual 
interests. To be sure, the whole school 
curriculum will provide such expansion, 
but I am suggesting that the portion of 
preserved writing which we call litera- 
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ture can make a substantial contribution 
to this important objective. The Star- 
gazer, Madame Curie, An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey, and a host of other titles 
may serve to extend intellectual hori- 
zons. There is grave danger in a complex 
society such as ours that we shall develop 
such a high degree of specialization of 
interests and talents that we actually set 
up barriers to communication—in a soci- 
ety which because of its very complexity 
demands, if we are to survive at all, a 
high degree of mutual understanding. 

In still another way, literature may 
serve to expand our experiences emo- 
tionally. Actual everyday living affords 
to very few of us a well-balanced and 
complete emotional life. For many young 
people, life has not yet presented any real 
problems. No one in the family circle nor 
anyone immediately outside has been 
seriously ill, in material need, disap- 
pointed in love, or frustrated in ambi- 
tion. Life moves along on an even keel. 
But crises will come—poverty, family 
disunion, disappointments in love, shat- 
tering of hopes, illness, death. Faced with 
these problems or in anticipation of 
them, the reader may identify himself 
with fictitious characters, but characters 
no less real to him, who have faced and 
met successfully similar crises. The point 
which I am here making is illustrated by 
a statement once made by the juvenile 
editor of Scribner’s, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


When I was nine years old, my father died, 
and my world seemed to have gone to pieces. 
One book that I read at this time helped me 
more than all the others. In it a little girl of 
about my own age lost both her father and her 
mother. It had happened, then, to ot! ers. Rosa- 
lie came through; so could I. 


Not only may literature prepare us to 
meet emotional crises but it may reveal 
to us a whole gamut of healthy emotions 
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which otherwise might be foreign to us. 
The poet’s peculiar sensitivity to the 
beautiful, to the aesthetic, to the artistic 
in the everyday world and his ability to 
communicate his emotional experiences 
to others makes it possible for all of us to 
share the emotions aroused by beautiful 
sunsets, cloud formations, line and sym- 
metry, noble deeds and thoughts, and the 
things of the spirit. 

Literature may also serve to extend 
our experiences morally. I am aware of 
the antipathy some teachers have for any 
suggestion that literature may have 
moral values. I hasten to make clear that 
I am not proposing that literature be 
taught didactically or that a moral lesson 
be tagged on every piece of writing. But 
I am contending that the moral virtues, 
with which we might well be much con- 
cerned in this day, are best exemplified 
in the great literature. No, as teachers we 
need not point a moral; but properly 
motivated, read under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, sheared of the usual en- 
cumbrances of classroom assignments, 
Idylls of the King, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, Up from Slavery, Macbeth, Self- 
reliance, and a long and impressive list of 
other titles, will give the reader vicarious 
living on a high moral plane. As Starbuck 
has said: 


In the land of Fiction there is fellowship 
with the finest spirits of the world—if that 
be allowed—Dickens, Scott, Kipling, Mark 
Twain, Howard Pyle, Garland, Wiggin, Alcott, 
Howells. With such companionship the “mor- 
als’”’ will not suffer taint from animated days 
and eager evenings of novel reading. 


I have developed at some length one 
of the purposes of teaching literature, 
namely, extension of experience through 
vicarious living—extension of experience 
geographically, historically, socially, in- 
tellectually, emotionally, and morally, I 
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propose that through the language art of 
reading good literature all peoples may 
be drawn closer together in mutual un- 
derstanding. Our treasury of books is the 
potential social cement which will bring 
unity out of diversity. As I have already 
indicated, however, this is only one of the 
many important objectives or functions 
of the teaching of literature. My choice 
of this one for illustrative purposes does 
not imply there is no place for the study 
of literature as an art form or of the 
techniques needed to read literature ef- 
fectively. I have chosen this objective for 
illustrative purposes chiefly because it 
represents a type of outcome in the 
teaching of literature which in my judg- 
ment receives too little emphasis in our 
schools. It is the type of outcome among 
all others that we can defend as general 
education for all youth, the kind of func- 
tion which instruction in literature can 
serve in preparing each rising generation 
to participate fully and effectively ina 
democracy. 

I wish to present, more briefly, a 
third and last illustration—an illustra- 
tion drawn from an area of the Eng- 
lish curriculum to which increasing at- 
tention must be given. I refer to the 
task of training boys and girls how to be 
intelligent and discriminating consumers 
of the organs of language communication 
which modern society has developed: the 
newspaper, the periodical, the radio, and 
the motion picture. In many respects the 
newspaper, the magazine, the radio, and 
the motion picture are exerting more in- 
fluence on young people today than are 
the schools. There is not time to argue 
the point. But these facts are startling. 
The daily circulation of newspapers in 
this country is nearly fifty million. This 
figure does not include the circulation of 
the more than ten thousand weekly 
newspapers. Our periodicals publish ap- 
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proximately a hundred and eighty-five 
million copies per issue, and in passing it 
might be well to note that the circulation 
of pulp magazines alone is more than 
thirty million copies per issue! In ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the homes of 
this country radios are speaking, on the 
average, five hours a day. Daytime radio 
serials have an audience of about twenty 
million. Motion-picture attendance has 
reached the staggering figure of eighty 
million weekly. Perhaps these statements 
make it easier to accept the assertion of a 
moment ago—that these newer modes of 
communication are exerting a powerful 
influence upon young people. 

Our schools have an obligation and an 
opportunity to help young people be- 
come intelligent and discriminating con- 
sumers of these bombardments of lan- 
guage, much of it intended to mislead, to 
deceive, to corrupt, and to confuse. Our 
periodicals, motion pictures, newspa- 
pers, and radio can become sources 
of public enlightenment. Our job as 
teachers of English is to make them such 
by training new generations of compe- 
tent and critical consumers. 

I have attempted through three 
rather concrete illustrations to indicate 
the function of English instruction in 
education for democracy. In choosing 
these three—(1) training young people in 
the art of group discussion and parlia- 
mentary debate, (2) extension of experi- 
ence vicariously, and (3) training youth 
in the intelligent and discriminating use 
of newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures—I have tried to suggest 
that instruction in the language arts, in 
which every teacher has a share but 
which teachers of English have as their . 
primary responsibility, transcends the 
usual petty preoccupation with contro- 
versies in grammar and usage, with com- 
pulsory drills in the niceties of rhetoric, 
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and the almost fruitless dissection of a 
few prescribed literary classics. But the 
three which I have chosen are merely il- 
lustrative of a large number of equally 
important objectives. And I wish tomake 
equally clear that my concept of English 
instruction does not preclude the proper 
study of the principles of language struc- 
ture, the mastery of language skills, and 
the legitimate study of literature as an 
art form. My colleagues who follow me 
on this program will complete our under- 
standing of the basic aims of English 
instruction. In opening up this discus- 
sion on basic aims, my thesis is that 
English instruction for all American 
youth must be justified in terms of its 
contribution to human development and 
to the improvement of the democratic 
way of life. 
The democratic way of life cannot 
function successfully, if it can function at 


all, except through language communica- 
tion—the ability on the part of all peo- 
ple to speak, to read, to write, and to 
listen. A workable democracy presup- 
poses universal literacy, the ability to 
learn from others through reading and 
listening, and the ability to formulate and 
communicate one’s thoughts and feel- 
ings to others through speaking and 
writing. The language arts are the tools 
of democracy, the instruments by which 
it implements and perfects itself. The 
goal of English instruction in American 
education is universal literacy on a high 
plane and the employment of the written 
and spoken word for high purposes. By 
helping to achieve these ends, we as Eng- 
lish teachers may play a vital role in 
maintaining the democratic way of life 
which we were called upon to defend yes- 
terday and which we shall seek to im- 
prove tomorrow. 


The English Curriculum in Perspective’ 


DORA V. SMITH? 


"Tuere is a peculiar challenge in a cur- 
riculum that is emerging, because it 
gives one a sense of privilege and of 
power in helping to shape its growth. For 
at least ten years there has been such 
activity and debate in curriculum-mak- 
ing in this country as might have brought 
forth a truly significant curriculum if we 
had but pulled together instead of apart. 
Surely the program emerging will unite 
the best elements of all modes of thinking 
characteristic of this period of conflict— 
the best of care for individual differ- 
ences, complemented by the power to 
think and live co-operatively with 

* An address to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Minneapolis, November 23, 1945. 
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others; the most stimulating of creative 
activities, rendered effective by mastery 
of the conventions of language which 
make for clarity and ease of communica- 
tion; the soundest convictions of the 
importance of reading skills in an age 
when communication through books, 
newspapers, and magazines is greater 
than it ever was before, yet a recognition 
that a reading program which ignores the 
things of the spirit in its search for fact 
falls far short of its possibilities for the 
enrichment of human living; the most 
significant of the old things as part of a 
rich heritage and the most compelling of 
the new, which vibrate with the chal- 
lenges of life in a modern age—and out of 
all these, a wholesome unity within the 
developing life and experience of boys 
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and girls. The emerging curriculum can- 
not be limited to either-or choices in the 
conflicts of the educational world today. 
It must seek from the best of all avenues 
of thought those elements which most 
effectively promote the clearly defined 
goals on which it premises its total pro- 
gram. 

Last evening we considered togethe 
what these goals are—for the elementary 
school, the secondary school, and the col- 
lege. This morning it is our business to 
describe the kind of curriculum that will 
best serve these ends; that will afford a 
sanely balanced program, concerned with 
all aspects of the student’s growth. From 
the welter of ideas concerning the cur- 
riculum today, it seems to me four ele- 
ments come rather clearly into focus: 
(1) the emerging curriculum will center 
on the communication of ideas, attitudes, 
and ideals; (2) it will be concerned with 
the setting in which language develops 
best; (3) it will find its roots and its di- 
rection in the total pattern of the stu- 
dent’s growth; and (4) it will attempt to 
achieve unity through constant inter- 
relating of the various aspects of the ex- 
perience of youth in the language arts 
and in the educational experience as a 
whole. 

The term ‘“‘communication’’ is no mere 
educational shibboleth. It represents a 
distinctive emphasis in the language arts 
which received tremendous impetus in a 
period of conflicting ideologies and the 
need for marshaling loyalties and inform- 
ing citizens of what was going on in the 
world. At the same time, the critical 
examination of our basic way of life gave 
us a new conviction of the importance of 
the language arts in a nation in which 
consent by persuasion supersedes con- 
sent by force. For the arts of persuasion 
are reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. 
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Again, the word “communication” 
puts emphasis upon a purpose to be 
achieved, a message to be communicated, 
and a person to be addressed. It forces us 
to evaluate what is communicated in 
terms of its effectiveness in bringing 
about a desired result. Webster defines 
communication as ‘‘the capacity to make 
one idea the property of two or more per- 
sons.”’ On the other hand, he defines 
composition as “‘skill in arranging words 
to form sentences, paragraphs, verses, or 
other parts of any literary work.” The 
contrast represents the essential differ- 
ence between the new curriculum and 
the old in the language arts in both read- 
ing and expression. 

The emerging curriculum, therefore, 
will be based upon a careful considera- 
tion of the types of communication im- 
portant to the youth and to the adult in 
his manifold relationships with family 
and friends, with social and civic groups, 
in school and in life outside the school. 
Nowhere have these been better exam- 
ined than in the Experience Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English—conversation, making reports, 
writing letters, participating in discus- 
sion, reading the newspaper, and the 
like—motivated practice of which can be 
stimulated through the varied activities 
of home, school, and community. 

Through all these aspects of com- 
munication run certain processes of 
orderly thinking and certain skills in the 
use of language which need conscious 
definition for the teacher. A recent Se- 
attle course of study names, as elements 
which underlie successful communica- 
tion, observation, assimilation, and ex- 
pression. Too frequently in the class- 
room, we promote expression before we 
help young people to observe, to reflect, 
to assimilate, to organize, and finally to 
express. The emerging curriculum will 
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attempt, it seems to me, to help teachers 
make habitual with their students cer- 
tain methods of approach to the prob- 
lems of expression and certain processes 
of thinking common to many types of 
communication. A Wisconsin high 
school, for example, analyzes a pro- 
cedure involving critical thinking under 
4 F’s—find the facts, filter the facts, face 
the facts, and follow the facts. There is 
no time here to discuss the details of 
searching for materials, examining the 
validity of facts, and organizing one’s 
ideas for communication to others. Clear 
statement of what some of these basic 
processes are, however, seems essential in 
a curriculum which is to insure comstruc- 
tive teaching of the art of communication 
instead of mere unguided practice in 
making reports or carrying on discus- 
sion. 

The war years and, even more strik- 
ingly, the months following the peace 
have convinced us of the need for mas- 
tery of the processes of group thinking 
and planning. Recently there appeared 
in a Utah hotel a sign reading, “Think 
American.”” Beneath were a laborer, a 
manager, and a capitalist, all lifting to- 
gether in a common cause. Idealistic as 
the concept may seem to us at the mo- 
ment, it is nevertheless the basic tenet of 
our democratic faith. 

“To think American’’ is, ideally, to 
think co-operatively, to recognize the 
other fellow’s rights and ideas, to arrive 
at conclusions on the basis of evidence 
and unprejudiced judgment. All this in- 
volves accurate reading, ability to deter- 
mine the validity of sources, recognition 
of unfortunate emotional bias, and 
willingness to suspend judgment until all 
the facts are known. It gives practice in 
determining the relevance of ideas and 
in substituting intellectual honesty for 
wishful thinking. When students think 
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and plan together, they learn, first of all, 
a sense of personal integrity in present- 
ing their ideas and a sense of responsi- 
bility to the group for the contributions 
they make. At the same time, they learn 
the real thrill of evolving together within 
the group a bigger idea or a better plan 
than any one of them could have thought 
of alone. These language processes of the 
democratic way of life will unquestion- 
ably have a prominent place in the 
emerging curriculum. 

Again, the coming program in the 
language arts will attempt to make 
young people proficient in the use of 
those avenues of communication effec- 
tive in modern life—the radio, the mo- 
tion picture, the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, and the book. In doing so, it will be 
concerned with constant carry-over from 
school to community and with the es- 
tablishment of standards of selection and 
evaluation necessary to effective use of 
these agencies when school days are over. 

Success in communication is depend- 
ent upon social and emotional factors 
quite as much as upon linguistic skills. 
Over and over again one reads of persons 
who are speechless with fear, with won- 
der, with grief, or with joy. One’s ability 
to communicate is affected constantly by 
emotional states, that is, if one is using 
language in a social situation or even as a 
solo performance in the classroom. The 
attack upon such problems goes far 
deeper than mere use of words. It has to 
do with the psychological factors of be- 
ing accepted by the group, of feeling at 
home in it, and of wishing to have a part 
in its activities. Exercises to loosen the 
jaw are futile when fear is the cause of 
speechlessness. Exercises in correcting 
run-on sentences bring few results when 
the cause of running on is nervousness or 
the desire to remain in the limelight as 
long as possible. The emerging curricu- 
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lum in the language arts will help teach- 
ers to sense some of these social and 
psychological factors basic to successful 
communication. 

Again, the emotional connotation of 
words, the interpretations placed upon 
the same word by different people, the 
tricks of the propagandist, the part 
played by language in human affairs—all 
these are important to the emerging 
curriculum in the language arts. 

Emphasis upon communication gives 
increased motive for the mastery of 
language skills as such. Clarity of organi- 
zation, ability to develop one idea at a 
time, precision in the use of language, 
wealth of vocabulary, assume a new im- 
portance when the effect upon others is 
the basic criterion of successful expres- 
sion. Conventions in usage, punctuation, 
and capitalization are the rules of the 
game developed in the course of com- 
municating to facilitate the transference 
of ideas from one person to another. The 
principles are complementary in reading 
and writing, making easier both the re- 
ceiving and the expressing of ideas. 

Again, it is particularly important 
when communication is the aim of speak- 
ing or writing that the usage required 
should be current and not that of twenty 
or forty years ago. The emerging cur- 
riculum will therefore recognize linguistic 
change and will lead both students and 
teachers to sources of information con- 
cerning standards currently acceptable. 

Care is particularly necessary in the 
early stages of habit formation. There- 
fore, it is especially important that the 
elementary curriculum indicate clearly 
the few basic skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, mastery of which 
should be the aim for all pupils of normal 
capacity to learn. Since the elementary 
teacher has the pupil in all the relation- 
ships of the school day, she has a chance, 
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denied to teachers higher up, of seeing 
that no lapses occur and that bad habits 
are eliminated early. Above all, she is in 
a position to establish from the begin- 
ning a respect for good workmanship and 
an appreciation of the importance of 
mechanical skills as an aid to expression. 
It becomes the job of high school and col- 
lege, then, tocontinue the training thus be- 
gun by discovering the needs of the stu- 
dents and leading them to more mature 
levels of expression. 

Emphasis upon reading as a means to 
communication has given rise to careful 
examination of the skills necessary to 
effective comprehension, to adequate use 
of books and libraries, and to the pro- 
motion of desirable habits of continued 
reading under one’s own direction. It has 
likewise brought into prominence the 
question of what it is that books should 
communicate to young people. Three 
areas in particular have emerged in re- 
cent years. One is the use of materials 
which will give American youth perspec- 
tive on their heritage as Americans. In 
Patrick Henry’s speech, in James Boyd’s 
Drums, and in Esther Forbes’s Johnny 
Tremain, they catch something of the 
vision and the fire of the founders of 
their country. In Walt Whitman, in 
Benét, and in Archibald MacLeish, they 
feel that fire persisting until it inflames 
generations leading directly to their own. 
In Archie Binns’s The Land Is Bright and 
in Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
Tilinois, as Lincoln prays that the little 
boy in the covered wagon may be spared 
“to enter into his inheritance as an 
American,” they sense the spirit of the 
pioneers who braved the dangers of an 
untried wilderness to establish homes 
based on ideals of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for everyone. Finally, in Lisitzky’s 
Thomas Jefferson, in Daugherty’s Daniel 
Boone, in Jeanette Eaton’s Narcissa 
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Whitman, and in James Weldon John- 
son’s Along This Way, they understand 
the power of the individual who em- 
bodies the spirit of America in his own 
life and his own purposes. 

This is the kind of thing which Eng- 
land does particularly well—passing on 
not only the facts of history but the stir- 
ring interpretation of history through 
the emotion and imagination of the poet. 
Do you recall the final verse in Robert 
Nathan’s poem, Dunkirk, in which the 
youth steers his yacht through the dark- 
ness, bearing its precious burden of the 
men of Dunkirk to home and safety? 
And all through the dark, while the Sarah’s 

wake 
Hissed behind him and vanished in foam 


There at his side sat Francis Drake 
And held him true and steered him home. 


Something of that personalization of our 
country’s heritage is possible to boys and 
girls through literature. 

In addition to this vertical approach, 
our students need to see America as it is 
today—to understand all the cultural 
forces that make us what we are. In her 
striking essay, beginning “I see Amer- 
ica,’ Dorothy Thompson journeys in 
imagination from Boston to the Ever- 
glades of Florida, from Vermont to Los 
Angeles, and throughout the intervening 
states. Our young people can do this 
through literature. They can understand 
the qualities differentiating the men and 
women who walk the pages of Robert 
Frost and Mary Ellen Chase from those 
of Ruth Suckow or of Bret Harte. They 
can contrast the life in Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ Cross Creek with that of Skid- 
more’s Hill Doctor. Through reading, 
they can share the experiences of preju- 
dice in Edna Ferber’s Peculiar Treasure. 
They can feel the upsurging of the Negro 
in Margaret Walker’s thunderous poems 


in For My People and share his pride in 
the accomplishments of his leaders in 
Arna Bontemps’ We Have Tomorrow. 
They can face the tests of fair play in 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Election on 
Academy Hill or catch something of the 
mosaic that is America in Louis Adamic’s 
Nation of Nations. They can look into 
hovels below Brooklyn Bridge in Winter- 
set, share the experiences of The Pro- 
fessor’s House with Willa Cather, or 
watch the universal drama of Main 
Street in Wilder’s Our Town. Finally, 
they can sum all this up in Peattie’s 
Journey into America or find its epitome 
in Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Out of a 
hundred visions, I make one.”’ 

Today’s challenge is to awaken in 
young people a similar sense of the unity 
of the world’s life that they may appreci- 
ate those qualities which make all the 
world kin and at the same time recognize 
the tremendous variation in backgrounds 
which determines the unique contribu- 
tion of each nation to the whole. Courses 
in world literature seem to be successful 
in college, especially if they concentrate 
on the great ideas and common experi- 
ences interpreted by men of letters 
everywhere. At the high-school level, 
chronological courses in world literature 
appear to be beyond the power of the 
average adolescent reader. The dubious 
success of courses which lead all young 
people, regardless of ability, from Beo- 
wulf to Browning suggests even greater 
remoteness and difficulty in a parallel 
trek from Socrates to Tolstoy. 

Much has been done, however, to 
develop international understanding 
through the use of translations of a few 
pieces of literature suited to the maturity 
level of high-school pupils. In Kipling’s 
Something of Myself, students share the 
experiences of English boys born in the 
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Empire when they return to England 
for their schooling. In Turgenev’s Lear 
of the Steppes, they find Shakespeare’s 
universal theme set in the broad plains 
of Russia. In Gulbranssen’s Beyond Sing 
the Woods, they meet a different family 
struggle in the hill country of Norway. 
Through literature, adolescents can ride 
the pampas with Don Segundo, the Tom 
Sawyer of Latin-American literature; 
roam the great estates of Africa in West 
with the Night; or sense the spirit of the 
Australian wilds in Red Heifer. Similarly 
they can share the psychological strug- 
gles of a Chinese girl and her American- 
educated husband in Pearl Buck’s East 
Wind, West Wind. Even when necessary 
care is taken to weed out books highly 
unsuited to use by adolescents, much re- 
mains with which to make American 
youth sensitive to the problems and the 
contributions of other nations of the 
world. 

Curriculum committees are  con- 
cerned, therefore, with the ideas and 
ideals which the literature program com- 
municates to young people. It is inevita- 
ble that this should be so, because litera- 
ture, by reason of its artistic form, has a 
peculiar power over the emotions. No 
amount of mere information will ever 
move the adolescent reader to sympa- 
thetic understanding of the plight of the 
little colored boy, as Langston Hughes’s 
poem will do: 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Where is the Jim Crow Section 
On this Merry-go-Round 

Mister, ’cause I wand to ride? 
Down South where I come from 
White and colored 

Can’t sit side by side. 

Down South on the train 
There’s a Jim Crow Car. 

On the bus we’re put in the back; 
But there ain’t no back 
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To a Merry-go-Round! 

Where’s the horse 

For the kid that’s black? 
In a flash, with the eye of the imagina- 
tion and a depth of feeling born of person- 
al experience, the poet does what vol- 
umes of preaching and accumulated 
facts cannot do. 

The program in literature needs par- 
ticular emphasis at the moment because 
of the tendency in some schools to con- 
sider only its relationship to the social 
scene. Important as is its contribution in 
this area, the personal value of literature 
to the individual has even greater sig- 
nificance. 

In the first place, adolescents seek 
books in which young people of their own 
age do surpassing things. They become in 
imagination, Superman, Dick Tracy, 
Nancy Drew the Mystery Girl, the Hardy 
Boys, Master Detectives, or Ted Scoit, 
Aviator. It is ours to ask ourselves what 
there is in their stage of development 
which makes such characters appealing. 
It is ours to question with what kinds of 
persons it is important for our young 
people to associate themselves and then 
to find those literary selections which are 
best adapted to their level of maturity 
and to their varying interests and rates 
of growth. It is not likely that The Idylls 
of the King will meet the emotional needs 
of the average adolescent. It is inevitable 
that John Tunis’ All-American, Mar- 
garet Montague’s England to America, or 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer will. 

Years ago Browning expressed more 
beautifully than anyone else has yet 
done the function of concrete, imagina- 
tive literature dealing with experiences 
boys and girls can understand: 

we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have 


passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
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And so they are better, painted—better to us 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so, lending our 
minds out. 


In a way, every curriculum-maker in 
literature must enter into the old agree- 
ment of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
made years ago in the Quantock hills, 
first, to give the charm of novelty to the 
things of every day and, second, to make 
the imaginative seem real. 

Young people have a right to both ex- 
periences in the course in literature. 
Such typically American extravaganzas 
as Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan, and Old 
Stormalong are a never-ending source of 
hilarity. Again, the imaginative ap- 
proach to human experience in Sara 
Teasdale and Edna Millay delight the 
girls as Kipling and Housman do the 
boys. The humor of the Piccadilly Daisy 
and of the more recent Mr. Limpet and 
the Flying Yorkshireman add a needed 
touch of lightness to the program, as well 
as giving an opportunity for flights of 
fancy. In all probability, the great popu- 
larity of the comics is a clear expression 
of a thirsty imagination which we do not 
otherwise fully satisfy. 

Balance, then, is a fundamental quali- 
ty of the emerging curriculum, balance 
among all the fundamental kinds of read- 
ing material which lead to well-rounded 
experience. 

Perhaps no aspect of the school pro- 
gram is so closely related to the total 
pattern of the student’s growth as his 
control over language. Intimately tied up 
with his breadth of background, his men- 
tal capacity, and his social and emotional 
development, it presents a range of indi- 
vidual differences greater, perhaps, than 
any other subject of the school curricu- 
lum. Studies of the activities in which 
young people voluntarily engage, con- 
sideration of their special interests and 
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aptitudes, and careful observation of the 
status of their use of language are basic 
to the development of the program in the 
language arts. 

Not only the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his associates is necessary but 
also the normal development of the stu- 
dent’s own inner potentialities. The re- 
lease of the spirit through creative self- 
expression is a major contribution of the 
language arts. The need of each student 
to express himself in ways that are origi- 
nal and satisfying to him personally 
must be provided for in the curriculum, 
and opportunity to share with a sympa- 
thetic group those intimate personal ex- 
periences which play so large a part in 
human relationships. By suggestion and 
example, the curriculum can help the 
teacher to gain insight into the needs of 
individual students and into the kinds of 
opportunities which the daily program 
provides for creative expression in writ- 
ing, in speaking, in dramatic play, and in 
oral interpretation of literature. Some- 
times the inspiration in such activities is 
distinctly personal in nature. Often, how- 
ever, it comes as a climax to a rich ex- 
perience in social studies, in science, in 
art, or in music, the possibilities of which 
the curriculum can point out. 

In addition to keeping a careful bal- 
ance between creative personal experi- 
ences and the more matter-of-fact modes 
of expression, the curriculum must aid 
the teacher in providing a well-rounded 
experience in all phases of language de- 
velopment. The complementary nature 
of reading and expression demands that 
both develop in parallel fashion through- 
out the school. The division into one 
semester of literature and another of 
composition has decreased in popularity 
through the years. A pressing problem 
today is the decline in opportunity to 
practice writing and speaking with the 
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increase in the study of literature in the 
eleventh and twelfth years. Particularly 
if the courses happen to be chronological 
treatments of American and English 
literature, the reader is often far removed 
from questions of moment to him and to 
his contemporaries. Students mature 
notably in their capacity to grasp and 
to discuss significant problems and ideas 
between the tenth grade and the twelfth. 
It is important to their well-rounded 
development that they be given continu- 
ous opportunity for writing and dis- 
cussion in the upper years of the high 
school. Whether they go on to college or 
enter immediately into the life of the 
community, such skills will be the first 
demanded of them. 

The question of how to organize the 
curriculum so that the experiences of the 
student will be well balanced, sequential, 
and unified is as difficult as it is crucial. 
It is inevitable, in the first place, that it 
be planned around the kind of activities 
which will promote normal intercourse, 
group planning and discussion, the use of 
varied agencies of communication, and 
motivated expression of a personal or 
group character. Many of these units 
will grow out of rich experiences in the 
social studies, in science, in art, or in 
music. Some will come from activities in 
the organized life of school or communi- 
ty. Still others will capitalize upon the 
personal concerns of young people and 
upon their recreational interests of the 
moment. 

Those units will be best which give 
most extended practice in the processes 
and skills of communication, which 
furnish motive and purpose for expres- 
sion, and which foster both creative per- 
sonal expression and experience in group 
thinking and discussion. 

In such situations it is possible to ob- 
serve the student’s growth in language 
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as he uses it for social pur poses. His ability 
to underline forms in the quiet of the 
classroom in sentences which express 
ideas someone else once wished to com- 
municate is no measure of his power to 
grapple with the expression of his own 
thoughts or desires to those among his 
fellows who clamor to promote conflict- 
ing ideas or purposes within the group. 
Furthermore, in the course of such enter- 
prises, it is possible to record his behavior 
in those aspects of communication which 
transcend or accompany mere use of 
language. Wrightstone’s techniques of 
observing and recording participation in 
the group, objectivity in attitudes, and 
habits of work, together with Tyler’s for 
describing a logical approach to problem- 
solving, are helpful in analyzing what 
these elements are. 

Within the framework of such a social 
unit, it is possible to care for individual 
differences in interests and in capacities 
and to plan specifically for teaching the 
skills of reading, the processes of selec- 
tion and organization of material, of 
logical thinking, and of such language 
activities as giving reports, carrying on 
group discussion, and sharing of personal 
experiences with others. It is likewise 
possible to teach language skills directly 
ia relationship to use. 

Most curriculums are satisfied with 
listing skills and asking the teacher to 
relate them to the student’s own at- 
tempts at expression. The emerging cur- 
riculum, let us hope, will do enough of 
the work for him actually to exemplify 
the principle. Recent units produced by 
the elementary schools of St. Paul indi- 
cate the peculiar language problems 
which teachers may expect to find in 
each of them. For example, shall we 
teach sixteen rules of the capital letter in 
sequence for fifteen minutes per class 
hour for a period of two weeks, or shall 
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we ask in a unit on the community how 
our community uses capital letters and 
master those uses in the course of the 
unit? Or shall we inquire in a study of 
family life when capitals are needed in 
naming family relationships of father, 
mother, uncle, or aunt? Evidence from 
the psychology of learning suggests that 
these skills will not be mastered acci- 
dentally. Difficulties must be foreseen, 
teaching must be done directly in rela- 
tionship to use, and motivated drills 
must be furnished to insure mastery. 

Such specificity is valuable not only 
for the aid it gives teachers. It is impor- 
tant for the curriculum-maker to think 
his way through to the use he expects the 
pupil to make in speech or writing of 
every element of mechanics taught. The 
procedure is guaranteed to reduce by 
nearly one-half the requirements cus- 
tomarily set forth. Three types of re- 
search are available to the worker in this 
field. One records evidences of strong and 
weak points in students’ use of language; 
another defines what usage is currently 
acceptable; and a third furnishes evi- 
dence of the relationship of usage to 
knowledge of grammatical science. 

Finally, the emerging curriculum will 
be concerned with continuity in the stu- 
dent’s growth, with a carefully planned 
sequence in learning. It will attempt to 
describe growing maturity in the use of 
language, not merely to record errors to 
be eliminated. What constitutes growth 
in ability to carry on group discussion? 
What qualities differentiate the success- 
ful letter of an able college-freshman 
from a similar one written by a superior 
student in the tenth grade? 

It is obvious to anyone who observes 
language in action in the classroom that 
fixed standards of performance cannot be 
set up for all students at a given grade 
level. Studies of child development, how- 
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ever, suggest that it is possible to chart 
the direction of growth, to describe con- 
crete evidences of increasing power in 
various types of communication, to dis- 
cover where each individual is in his 
progress up the scale, and to determine 
what kind of assistance he needs next. 
For example, study of the sentence struc- 
ture used by pupils at different stages of 
development illustrates what we have 
called the direction of growth. At the foot 
of the scale is the response of the timid 
child in a single word without any at- 
tempt at making a statement. Next is the 
simple sequence of four or five unadorned 
basic words in the normal order of an 
English sentence. As the pupil grows in 
intellectual maturity, he adds modifiers, 
enriching the idea; he lends variety to his 
sentence order; and ultimately he shows 
the relationship of ideas through proper 
subordination and co-ordination. All 
these levels of performance may be 
present within the same classroom; but 
the relative status of each pupil’s de- 
velopment is clear. Furthermore, the 
student’s mastery of the sentence fluctu- 
ates with the complexity of the idea he is 
trying to express and with the demands 
of the social situation. The learning curve 
of the complex sentence goes rather 
steadily, upward, growth being in the 
subtlety of the relationships expressed. 
The ability to avoid fragments varies 
from stage to stage, only slightly less 
than the ability to avoid unhappily run- 
on sentences. The curriculum that mere- 
ly prescribes avoidance of sentence frag- 
ments or placing periods at the ends of 
sentences gives little help to the teacher. 
Examples indicating positive elements 
of growth in control of the sentence and 
characteristics of students of varying de- 
grees of maturity are imperative if teach- 
ers are to promote or to measure prog- 
ress. 
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The emerging curriculum in the lan- 
guage arts, then, will promote unified de- 
velopment in young people by recog- 
nizing language and literature as social 
instruments intimately tied up with the 
total pattern of their growth. It will find 
a setting for increasing power in com- 
munication which gives opportunity for 
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personal and group reading and expres- 
sion and for mastery of the social and 
psychological problems of communica- 
tion; and it will help the teacher by con- 
crete examples of performance to see the 
manifold relationships between these ex- 
periences and the specifics of instruction 


in language. 


The College English Program’ 


ROY P. BASLER’ 


"Twenty years ago the college English 
program was open to criticism on several 
counts for being unrealistic. It was set 
up as a discipline in humanistic learning 
without much consideration being given 
to the human beings to whom it was to be 
administered. It was logically planned; 
but its logic, like that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, began with premises which could 
no longer be taken for granted—chief 
among which was the premise that stu- 
dents coming to college would be a ho- 
mogeneous group already well read and 
well trained in use of language, to whom 
the same studies and methods could be 
applied in order to produce in each stu- 
dent the same general result. The hoped- 
for result in the freshman was to consist 
in uniformly correct usage in writing, 
correctness being determined chiefly by 
certain handbooks of prescribed forms. 
For the sophomore, the end in view was a 
body of information about the historical 
development of English literature. 
Added to these major objectives, in some 
institutions, was the ideal of imparting a 
classified acquaintance with the types of 
literature. Such was the program in Eng- 
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lish designed to care for freshmen and 
sophomores regardless of their individual 
differences in capacity, previous training, 
or personal inclination. 

Beyond the first two years, the college 
English program consisted chiefly of ad- 
ditional courses in English literature, 
with an occasional offering in American 
literature included by reason of the stren- 
uous effort of some member of the de- 
partment who had written a doctoral dis- 
sertation under the dispensation of Trent 
rather than Kittredge. These advanced 
courses were most often of the variety 
called “period courses,” historical and 
biographical in general emphasis and 
often little more than expansions of the 
somewhat arbitrary segments marked 
out in the sophomore survey course. 
Then there were the masters—Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton—to 
whom a separate course was dedicated 
and to whose names were sometimes 
added those of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning. In addition, there were 
advanced “‘type courses,” covering the 
drama, the novel, and sometimes the 
short story. Then there were language 
courses in Anglo-Saxon and Middle Eng- 
lish, and occasionally something called 
“advanced composition.” From the as- 
sortment of courses, the English major 
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was to elect intelligently some eight or 
nine courses at a minimum beyond the 
basic freshman and sophomore require- 
ment, whereupon he was qualified for a 
college degree in English, provided that 
he had negotiated other hurdles satis- 
factorily. 

The essential humanism of this pro- 
gram consisted chiefly in the fact that 
literature and language were by tradi- 
tion and common consent numbered 
among “the humanities” rather than 
what were called “the sciences.” It cer- 
tainly did not consist in any great atten- 
tion to, or concern with, the human be- 
ings who came to college to learn, except, 
perhaps, as it deferred to the student’s 
democratic prerogatives after the sopho- 
more year by permitting him to elect to 
study one course rather than another. 
Attention to and interest in human be- 
ings was reserved for the teacher, if he 
chose to risk the raised eyebrows of his 
more humanistic colleagues by making 
his course fit the needs of his students in- 
stead of trying to make his students fit 
the course. In some colleges the English 
program had a course in noncredit Eng- 
lish for deficient freshmen—not always 
listed in the catalogue. One might sup- 
pose that here, if anywhere, the English 
program displayed some concern with 
the needs and interests of the individual 
student, but the sad truth was that the 
course was chiefly a means of diminishing 
the number of failures in the regular 
freshman course by recognizing them at 
the beginning, instead of at the end, of 
the first semester. Often the same text- 
book was used and the same routine fol- 
lowed as in the regular course, and quite 
as often with the identical results that 
would have been obtained had the stu- 
dents not been segregated. 

In this program, we may recall, there 
was provision made first for the teaching 
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of writing and second for the teaching of 
literary history. Although the average 
student’s experience with expressing 
himself had been and would continue to 
be largely oral, no provision was made in 
the program as a whole for instruction in 
spoken English. There were sometimes 
courses in public speaking and debating 
listed in the catalogue. They were rarely 
recognized or treated as English courses, 
but as elocution they were reasonably 
popular. Attention to spoken English 
played, then, little or no part in the re- 
quirement of the English major and was 
usually ignored in the freshman course. 
There were in the literature courses— 
the conventional sophomore survey as 
well as the type, period, and individual 
author courses—liberal selections from 
English literature, and sometimes Amer- 
ican literature, to be read and digested 
along with the historical and biographi- 
cal materials delivered in lectures by the 
teacher, and to be utilized in passing 
tests and final examinations. But it was 
a rare experience for the student to find 
any attention given in class to the read- 
ing of literature, its interpretation, analy- 
sis, and criticism. In an advanced course 
dealing with an individual author the 
English major might find for the first 
time a teacher both able and willing to 
come to grips with the problem of read- 
ing a masterpiece. Few students ever 
reached that point, and “the program” 
strictly ignored the problem of reading 
in the freshman course and, to a consider- 
able degree, in the sophomore survey 
course. By what logic the program ig- 
nored the problem of reading in the early 
courses but recognized it in advanced 
courses I have never been able to deter- 
mine. 

Although a large percentage of English 
majors in the liberal arts colleges of 
twenty years ago (including the arts col- 
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leges in the state universities) either 
meant to be or became in spite of their 
intentions teachers of English for a peri- 
od of years or for life, there was no specif- 
ic recognition of the fact in the English 
program as such. Methods courses, as 
well as other requirements in Education 
(always spelled with a capital Z) might 
be required for the certification of the 
teacher in the public schools; but this 
matter was held to be definitely beneath 
the notice of the English program. And 
obviously, if an English major went on 
to a graduate degree in English, the pro- 
gram assumed that he must be interested 
solely in scholarship—a thing which was 
somehow regarded (and perhaps often 
was) incompatible with an interest in the 
business of teaching. I have yet to find a 
Ph.D. in English, trained by a graduate 
program other than that of a teachers 
college, who found any direct treatment 
in graduate English courses of the prob- 
lem of teaching either language or litera- 
ture. I realize that in publicly making 
this statement I am inviting correction 
of what may be my simple ignorance, and 
I shall welcome the personal testimony 
which will corfect it. 

Admitting the usual weakness in gen- 
eralizations, I believe that this account 
of the English program of twenty years 
ago will be recognized as not remarkably 
unfair. What have we done in the mean- 
time? 

First, I must record my belief that, in 
spite of numerous experiments, innova- 
tions, and revisions in the college Eng- 
lish program, it has proved to be almost 
impervious to change. It is still, in most 
colleges, largely indifferent to the needs 
and interests of the individual student. 
It still records with emphasis the fact 
that it is humanistic, but it pays little 
regard to the fact that language and 
literature are made by and for human be- 
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ings. It is still concerned with prescribing 
doses of specifics in knowledge more 
than with promoting and at least ai- 
tempting to measure growth in the arts of 
thinking, reading, speaking, and writing. 
At best it merely makes provision for 
recognizing such growth as of some im- 
portance when found in addition to the 
ability to recall the right answer. A good 
teacher can save his particular part of the 
program from stultifying his students; 
but he can do so only by modifying, ig- 
noring, or abandoning the program to a 
large extent. 

One reason for this, I think, is to be 
found in the medieval mixture of super- 
stition and cynicism with which we as 
teachers regard the program. We pre- 
scribe a specific, or a choice between ten 
specifics, or a mixture of ten specifics; 
and if the student becomes educated, we, 
like the medieval physician, get the 
credit. (Please note the qualifying adjec- 
tive, for I want no quarrel with the mod- 
ern medical profession!) If the prescrip- 
tion is of no efficacy, we assign our failure 
to human nature or original sin—not 
ours, of course, but the student’s! Al- 
though we do not believe in the program, 
we keep on administering it. I assume 
that we do not believe in it, not merely 
because of my personal experiences as a 
teacher, but because, now that the Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association has 
spoken in a series of commendable bro- 
chures, it is evident that nobody believes 
in it any longer. What the Commission 
believes in is, first, the inestimable value 
of language and literature to people who 
seek to know and, second, the infinite 
worth of the soul that seeks; and these 
beliefs the reports of the Commission 
ably defend. What the reports do not— 
and one is tempted to say cannot—de- 
fend, is the English program listed in 
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most college catalogues and perpetuated 
by the profession. What the Commission 
suggests in the way of improvements 
makes sense for the most part and will 
not seem strange to members of the Na- 
tional Council, considering the fact that 
many of the Commission’s conclusions 
have been under discussion in our midst 
for some years; but anyone who asks 
himself where these conclusions operate 
in the English program will very likely 
conclude that philosophy and practice 
are widely separated in the business of 
teaching English to college students. 
Perhaps we are too late as English 
teachers to do what might have been 
done about certain aspects of neglect in 
our program of twenty years ago. A de- 
partment of speech is functioning in most 
colleges today—our child but without 
benefit of our blessing, and I am afraid, 
repeating many of the parent depart- 
ment’s errors, particularly in the multi- 
plication of courses. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some rapprochement in the re- 
lations of English and speech can still be 
made, particularly in that portion of the 
program which may yet be designed for 
the benefit of the college freshman and 
sophomore. There are also real possibili- 
ties for improvement still open in the 
teaching of advanced courses in litera- 
ture for the teacher who will observe 
that poetry, at least, has always been an 
oral, rather than a silent, art. If it be 
claimed that every teacher of literature 
knows this, I can only reply that knowl- 
edge, then, is insufficient guaranty of 
good practice in teaching poetry on the 
college level. At most, the college teacher 
who recognizes the fact gives it observ- 
ance along with biographical, historical, 
and perhaps critical lecture material, 
only by incidental, and too often hor- 
rendous, oral renditions of passages un- 
der discussion. Even if he is a good reader 
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such practice cannot suffice for his stu- 
dent, who more often than not needs to 
be taught to read poetry orally. This 
is no place for invidious criticism of the 
teaching of reading on levels lower than 
college, but I regret that the undeniable 
improvements in reading instruction in 
the lower schools have apparently been 
made at the expense of the skill in oral 
reading which in former years was a 
genuine accomplishment of the daily 
oral reading period. 

In the other areas of neglect in the pro- 
gram of twenty years ago, what have we 
done? I must say that I should conclude 
that we have done little or nothing if I 
knew no more than what I can learn 
from college catalogues. About all that 
can be detected there is the multiplica- 
tion of courses. The system seems to be 
that old courses are seldom removed but 
that new ones force their way in. Today 
it is common to find three surveys in- 
stead of one: ‘English Literature,” 
“American Literature,’ and something 
called ‘‘World Literature.” Along with 
these are found some no less common 
titles, such as “Introduction to Poetry,” 
“Introduction to Drama,’ “‘ Appreciation 
of Literature,” etc., which suggest at 
least that we have become aware of the 
fact that students need to be introduced 
and to appreciate. A number of text- 
books have appeared in recent years 
whose contents, as well as titles, indicate 
a growing recognition of the necessity of 
confronting the reading problem on the 
freshman and sophomore level, and pre- 
sumably some teachers are using these 
books; but from my acquaintance with 
them I gather that they are only steps in 
the direction we must go. A book sales- 
man told me recently that many teach- 
ers have commented concerning a very 
good book of the sort, that they are 
sorry they cannot adopt it, but that 
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they have no course in which it can be 
used. 

In the language aspect, one finds that 
the courses in the history of the English 
language and modern English usage have 
been added to the category which for- 
merly recognized only Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English as available fields of sci- 
entific language study in English. Com- 
bining what I can learn from college 
catalogues with what I know of text- 
books in the field of language, I conclude 
that the English teacher is at least more 
scientific in his understanding of the 
English language than he was twenty 
years ago, but I doubt that these im- 
provements are meeting the needs of stu- 
dents to an appreciable degree more than 
did the textbooks and courses of the past. 
The addition of new courses and the 
writing of new textbooks has modified 
the English program so slightly that the 
change is hardly perceptible except in the 
number of courses and their lack of logi- 
cal relationship. In this I think the pres- 
ent program is, if anything, inferior 
rather than superior to the program of 
twenty years ago. That there is a great 
need for, and a real possibility of, rede- 
signing the course listings in the program 
is indicated in Professor Saul’s stimulat- 
ing proposal published in the October 
issue of College English, but I doubt that 
this is the means of getting at what is 
needed most. A realistic program in Eng- 
lish must be formulated in other terms 
before it can be formulated in terms of 
courses, and this is what I am afraid we 
have not yet been able to do. 

I say this with no intention of detract- 
ing from the genuine significance of what 
has been done. As most of us know, there 
have been attempts to formulate a new 
English program as a part of a new col- 
lege program in a great number of col- 
leges and universities. Not so many years 
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ago we were hearing a good deal about 
the experimental programs at Colum- 
bia’s New College, Minnesota’s General 
College, and St. John’s College, to men- 
tion only three. Some of these have gone 
the way of “noble experiments,” while 
others are continuing. From what we 
learned about them before the war came 
to occupy our attention to the exclusion 
of everything else, it seemed evident that 
in each case a sincere effort was being 
made to solve the problem of higher edu- 
cation in terms of a new pattern or a re- 
version to an old pattern. Both their fail- 
ures and successes were relative, and 
certainly there was no justification for 
the smug self-satisfaction with which col- 
leges less interested in trying to improve 
their programs paid attention to the 
failures and ignored the successes, while 
patting themselves on the back for hav- 
ing stuck to their own worn-out scheme. 
There is evidence that colleges are still 
attempting to do something toward solv- 
ing the problem of general education on 
the college level. I read about the new 
programs at Colgate, Maryland, and 
Harvard, and hear rumors of something 
happening at the University of Illinois, 
and I hope that this time we can carry 
on until colleges all over the country 
show at least a relative solution of some 
of the problems which have been indi- 
cated. In this work I have great hope 
that the National Council’s Commission 
on the English Curriculum may contrib- 
ute a large measure of guidance, by act- 
ing as a clearing house for ideas and as an 
agency for disseminating information 
about what is being and what will be 
undertaken. 

Thus far I have been concerned with 
the status quo and the status quo ante. 
What I have left to say is concerned with 
the possibilities, though not necessarily 
with the probabilities, in the English 
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program as it may evolve. These possi- 
bilities are open to best development 
only in connection with, and as a part of, 
the college program as a whole. Several 
of them cannot be accomplished in the 
English department alone and will in 
some instances be incompatible with the 
college program as a whole unless it, too, 
is changed. The part of the English pro- 
gram which is concerned with freshmen 
cannot be planned intelligently, or ad- 
ministered or taught intelligently, apart 
from the rest of the college program for 
freshmen; and this, as I see it, holds true 
for the full four years. 

First of all, the English program must 
be concerned with teaching students 
rather than with teaching courses in Eng- 
lish. This is not an “either....or” 
proposition, but a “first and second”’ 
proposition. It implies that the program 
should be concerned in the freshman 
year with finding out what the individual 
student has in the way of intellectual 
ability and skill in reading, writing, and 
speaking, surely, but—even more impor- 
tant—what he has in the way. of mental 
and emotional attitudes and of philo- 
sophical, as well as verbal, literacy; 
second, with helping him plan for the 
achievement of goals and purposes in his 
development which have meaning for 
him both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society (on the college level, more 
than on any other, we must enlist the 
student in the job of teaching himself) ; 
third, in leading him in experience and 
practice which will help him achieve as 
much progress toward his goals and as 
much realization of his purposes as may 
be possible for him in the time available 
(from the college program it would seem 
that we think education means to hand 
out rather than to /ead out); and, fourth, 
with helping him to evaluate his progress. 
All this means, as I see it, far better use 


of diagnostic tests, achievement tests, 
and guidance techniques than we have 
yet employed even in the experimental 
programs which have been tried during 
the last decade. It means also a diversi- 
fication of instruction rather than a mul- 
tiplication of courses to meet the needs of 
students—not merely the instituting of 
remedial courses or so-called “labora- 
tories” in reading, writing, and speech 
but also the planning to care for better- 
equipped students in terms of their indi- 
vidual needs. It implies, perhaps, that 
we recognize in some students a readi- 
ness and a reason for studying the history 
of the English language or Shakespeare 
in the first year rather than at a time 
arbitrarily appointed later on in their 
college career. Also, I think, it implies 
that the best in literature and the most 
scientific in language are not too good 
for the poorest student. I am impatient 
with the notion that a scientific ap- 
proach to English usage works well 
enough with superior students but that a 
prescriptive grammar and work book are 
necessary for the poor ones. I have found 
that, even in remedial work, study of the 
facts is more efficacious than prescrip- 
tion, for the simple reason that it is truer 
to language as the poor student, as well 
as the good student, has experienced it. 
Nor is it required, in my efforts to teach 
poor readers, that one must stick to such 
reading as one may find in the Reader’s 
Digest. Lincoln’s ‘Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress” or Browning’s “‘My Last Duch- 
ess” may have the distinct advantage of 
remaining a memorable experience as 
well as providing improvement in skill, 
if we teach a poor reader to read them, 
and it can be done to a far greater degree 
than one might suppose who has never 
tried it. 

Beyond the freshman year the pro- 
gram should carry on the further devel- 
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opment of the student in terms of his 
further needs and abilities. If we are real- 
istic, we shall have to admit that many 
students, in state universities at least, 
will not come in contact with the Eng- 
lish program after the freshman year, un- 
less we can convince the various profes- 
sional schools that what we have to offer 
is something that their students cannot 
afford to be denied. I believe that we may 
see more students in the second year of 
the program if we try to provide a second 
year which offers a continuation of what 
has been indicated for the freshman, 
with emphasis on the development of the 
student rather than on a pattern of 
courses. Some of this may well be elec- 
tive; but a general program in reading, 
writing, and speaking has possibilities 
not yet realized and offers a challenge to 
the department of English. General read- 
ing courses have become fairly well es- 
tablished in many colleges, but they are 
not in themselves necessarily an im- 
provement on the older survey or types 
course. Nor is the substitution of con- 
temporary works in place of older mas- 
terpieces necessarily a sign of progress, 
for the problem of reading The Grapes of 
Wrath for all it is worth is no less than 
the problem of reading The Scarlet Letter, 
just because the one is contemporary 
and the other ancient, according to the 
typical college sophomore’s sense of 
chronology. 

In the language aspect of the sopho- 
more program, I believe that there must 
be more, rather than less, attention 
given to the development of skill and 
readiness in speaking and writing. Writ- 
ten expression has played but little part, 
and oral expression is practically nil, in 
the English program beyond the fresh- 
man year, except for those students who 
elect to take special courses. In so far as I 
am familiar with the revisions of college 
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English programs which have been at- 
tempted in the last decade, it seems that 
most of them have been concerned 
chiefly with revising the pattern in which 
bodies of knowledge are presented to the 
student. Curriculums in American civili- 
zation which combine Americanliterature, 
history, sociology, and what not in an at- 
tempt to synthesize departmental offer- 
ings, or curriculums in comparative civili- 
zation which attempt to synthesize world 
history, philosophy, religion, and litera- 
ture, are often as markedly deficient, if 
one may judge by what one reads and 
hears about them, in any consistent 
plan for providing experience in commu- 
nication of ideas as were the survey 
courses of twenty years ago. 

If we recognize our responsibility to 
English majors in the upper years, then 
it seems to me a requirement that any 
realistic program must be formulated 
with a recognition of the fact that today, 
just as in the past, a large percentage 
of our students in advanced courses are 
either intending to teach English or will 
eventually in spite of their intentions. 
Please note that I am talking not merely 
about students in teachers colleges or col- 
leges of education in our state universi- 
ties but about students in the arts col- 
leges as well. We must disillusion our- 
selves in the arts colleges, first, of the 
notion that we are teaching students in 
the freshman and sophomore years who 
are simply planning to take more ad- 
vanced work in English and, second, of 
the notion that in the upper two years we 
are teaching students who have no other 
motive in studying English than to be- 
come scholars, critics, and professional 
writers, or humanists able to enjoy the 
finer things of life with philosophical 
aplomb. In the graduate program in Eng- 
lish this is, if anything, even more neces- 
sary and more widely ignored. Recogni- 
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tion of the fact that we are engaged in 
the upper years, to a large degree, in 
teaching those who will, in turn, teach 
others should bring about changes in the 
program; but it does not follow that hu- 
manistic values must be degraded in the 
process. There is something strangely 
ironic in the fact that many of those most 
vociferous in upholding the cause of hu- 
manism have been most violent in de- 
nouncing all efforts to bring about recog- 
nition of the fact that, if language and 
literature are to be well taught in second- 
ary schools and colleges, people must be 
trained not merely to study for them- 
selves but to teach others. This implies 
that the study of English must be con- 
ducted with some immediate purpose 
other than to write term papers and pass 
final examinations—let us say, for ex- 
ample, with the purpose of teaching one’s 
fellow students, or even one’s teacher! 
This, in turn, implies a good deal more 
activity in thinking, speaking, and writ- 
ing than the average English major 
ever does in class. I should not say that 
the English major has been required in 
the past to do too much listening or read- 
ing, but I do say that he has been re- 
quired to do too little speaking and per- 
haps too little writing and has rarely had 
guidance from his teachers in any specific 
effort of his own to teach. 


In conclusion, I think that if we can 
see where we are going we can determine 
what to do. And it seems to me beyond 
argument that we are moving toward a 
pattern of general education in the first 
two years of college with little emphasis 
on specialization, but with a flexible 
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allowance for the individual student’s 
moving on when ready, and toward a 
continuation of this pattern of general 
education in the upper two years, with 
greater emphasis on guiding the student 
toward a field of specialization. If this be 
true, it seems to me that we must under- 
take to formulate an English program, 
first, in terms of the needs of college stu- 
dents, which means in terms of skills and 
experiences at least as much as, if not 
more than, in terms of logically subdi- 
vided blocks of knowledge; second, in 
terms of encouraging and evaluating 
growth and development in the student’s 
thinking (i., reading, writing, and 
speaking) at least as much as in terms of 
course credits; third and last, and only 
after the first two have been given full 
consideration, in terms of courses in lan- 
guage and literature, laboratories in read- 
ing, writing, and speech, and a testing 
program for evaluating a student’s de- 
velopment throughout his college career 
as well as his work in particular courses. 
It may be that a realistic program can be 
formulated first and last in terms of re- 
quired and elective courses, but I have 
not yet found one. It seems obvious to 
me that we need fewer courses; but, as 
we proceed to decide what those courses 
should be, we need to consider what we 
are trying to do, not in the English de- 
partment alone but in the college as a 
whole. There must be some other rela- 
tionship established between the depart- 
ments in a college than the mere fact that 
they are housed on the same campus, 
which has become too often in this age of 
specialization the only relationship that 
exists. 
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Generar education is a fluid and ever 
changing pattern for learning which has 
emerged during the last fifteen years and 
is still emerging on American campuses. 
Its origins, however, go back a century 
and a half in the history of education in 
the United States. 

At the opening of the nineteenth 
century, American undergraduates were 
a relatively homogeneous group—chiefly 
pre-professional students preparing for 
medicine, the law, or the clergy. As boys 
then entered college at thirteen, four- 
teen, or fifteen years and as youth was 
then suspect, the conduct of under- 
graduates was sharply regimented by 
the faculty, whose rules differed very 
little from college to college, the model 
for all being the code of Harvard. As the 
penalties for misconduct were in most 
instances fines, a student could choose 
his crime according to the state of his 
purse. 

For two cents a boy could egress from 
morning chapel without due cause; for 
four cents, absent himself entirely from 
morning chapel; for six cents, absent 
himself from class; for seventeen cents, 
keep a firearm; for fifty cents, use his 
firearm, absent himself from Sunday 
chapel, have his hair cut on Sunday, 
drink liquor, or play cards (this was the 
fine paid by Nathaniel Hawthorne as a 
freshman at Bowdoin College when he 
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was caught at the card table); for one 
dollar, frequent a tippling house or a 
house of ill fame, indulge in indecent 
noises on the campus, or attend a stage 
play—and onward to the final penalty 
of expulsion, for which price, a student 
could duel, forge, blaspheme, fornicate, 
assault the president of the college or a 
tutor, or break their doors and windows. 

The course of study was equally re- 
strictive: for all students—Greek and 
Latin, mathematics, philosophy, and 
rhetoric—a curriculum taken over intact 
from the British universities. Of the 
status of those universities, President 
James Conant of Harvard recently had 
this to say: “‘[In the early nineteenth 
century] a corrupt sleep hung heavy 
over the English and Scottish centers 
of learning.” 

The boys who were soon to become 
America’s first generation of notable 
authors had little appetite for this in- 
tellectual fare and this regimentation of 
conduct. Bryant entered Williams Col- 
lege at fifteen as a sophomore, but be- 
fore the year was out he left in disgust. 
Cooper entered Yale at fourteen with a 
good grounding in the classics, loafed 
through his freshman year, found little 
except mischief to occupy him as a 
sophomore, and was expelled in his 
junior year. Irving cast an eye on Colum- 
bia College and decided to avoid it, on 
the ground that his health was too frail 
to support him in the classroom, thus 
making what was probably a wise de- 
cision but offering the wrong reason. 
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Of the multitude of influences which 
have operated in American colleges and 
universities from those not-too-happy 
days to the present, six forces have con- 
tributed most to the development of 
general education. All six are known to 
every teacher of English, but they are 
commonly evaluated piecemeal rather 
than as a whole. A brief review of their 
history since 1800 will point up their 
total significance today. 

From 1800 to 1850 three of these fac- 
tors made themselves clearly evident. 
First, the medieval curriculum of the 
trivium and the quadrivium, which had 
lingered on at Harvard for nearly two 
hundred years (and still lingers, even 
today, in a few corners of the academic 
world), was abandoned entirely or modi- 
fied beyond recognition. For it the col- 
leges substituted an ever expanding cur- 
riculum, designed to keep abreast of the 
ever growing sum of human knowledge. 
Under this encouragement science found 
it safe to lay aside its disguise as “natu- 
ral philosophy” and to take its place on 
the campus in its own name and of its 
own right, as did also history, economy, 
and the modern languages. 

This enlargement of offerings forced 
the colleges to abandon prescription and 
to adopt some form of the elective sys- 
tem. Its first distinguished advocate 
was Thomas Jefferson, who announced 
the right of election for all men in the 
Declaration of Independence and later 
insisted that free election was also the 
inalienable right of every undergraduate 
at the University of Virginia. “I am not 
fully informed concerning the practices 
at Harvard,” said he, ‘‘but there is one 
from which we shall certainly vary..... 
That is the holding of the students all to 
one prescribed course. ... . We shall, on 
the contrary, allow them uncontrolled 
choice in the lectures they choose to 
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attend.” In this proposal Jefferson was 
influenced not only by the American 
devotion to liberty but by current prac- 
tice in French universities. 

Meanwhile, George Tichnor of Har- 
vard and a hundred more Americans 
had studied in German universities and 
had returned to the United States to 
guide their own students through the 
intricacies of scholarship in the German 
manner. The immediate effects were ex- 
cellent, for our provincial imitation of 
English education was flabby and sterile. 
Under the German stimulus intellectual 
life quickened on American campuses, 
and the idea of the university as an in- 
stitution for specialization and advanced 
study was born in the United States. 

These same innovations continued to 
reshape American education through the 
second half of the century. The curricu- 
lum expanded to include a variety of 
new social and natural sciences, and lit- 
erature as distinct from rhetoric or lan- 
guage. The elective system operated with 
increasing freedom, and American schol- 
ars continued to emulate German spe- 
cialists. At the same time, three new 
factors emerged: departmentalism, the 
scientific method, and a rapidly expand- 
ing student population. Departmentali- 
zation was, of course, inevitable. In 
1800 the staff of a small college had con- 
sisted of four men, each teaching, not a 
subject, but a grade—one the freshmen, 
another the sophomores, etc. By 1850, 
the expanding curriculum had produced 
departments as an administrative neces- 
sity. Thereafter, departmentalism was 
encouraged by specialization, and spe- 
cialization was encouraged both by the 
German tradition of scholarship and by 
the ever growing American reverence for 
experts. 

From 1850 to 1900 that Johnny-come- 
lately, science, came into its own; and 
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the scientific method won the respect of 
the entire academic world. Scientists 
were notably successful in marking out 
their fields of investigation, in setting 
up techniques and procedures, and in 
making definite, specific announcement 
of their findings. In short, scientists gave 
every evidence of knowing where they 
were going and of knowing how to get 
there. As the years passed, the scientific 
method was, therefore, not only re- 
spected but coveted by other disciplines. 

Lastly, the student population in- 
creased beyond all expectation. Out of 
this new pressure came the state univer- 
sities. What had earlier been a relative- 
ly homogeneous student body in the 
early colleges was by 1900 a highly di- 
versified group—more unified, of course, 
than the students of the 1940’s but too 
disparate to live together under the sim- 
ple college rules of 1800 or to be content 
with the curriculum of 1850. The en- 
dowed universities had already sur- 
rounded their liberal arts colleges with 
graduate schools and a few professional 
schools. Now the state universities very 
properly added new technical schools 
and special services for their local con- 
stituents. Most important of all, the 
patrons of the state universities began to 
ask: Who among high-school graduates 
should be given college training and who 
should be denied it? In a democracy, 
should education be provided for all? 

From the opening of the twentieth 
century to the 1940’s these six influences 
have gathered momentum; they have 
produced ever increasing tensions in the 
academic world; and they have provoked 
vigorous, even acrimonious, debate. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, general edu- 
cation has attempted to curb certain of 
these forces, to strengthen others, and 
to mediate among them all. 

The use of the term “general educa- 
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education” has not fully adjusted itself 
to the present century. If affection for 
the past had been curbed, if liberal edu- 
cation had made itself flexible and pres- 
ent-minded, it would now meet contem- 
porary needs. But the unpalatable truth 
is that “liberal education’”’ has become a 
term which means, to the minds of many, 
education for the few. ‘General educa- 
tion” is that education which may prop- 
erly be shared by the few and the many. 
From this it follows that general educa- 
tion is the exploration of the universal, 
rather than the exceptional, in the ex- 
periences and thoughts and emotions of 
humanity. More specifically, it is con- 
cerned (according to the Committee on a 
Design in General Education for the 
Armed Forces) with the nonspecialized 
and nontechnical education which should 
be the common possession of Americans, 
both as individuals and as citizens in 
a free society. 

All this is welcome to those of us who 
have been interpreting the human ex- 
perience in general, and the American 
experience in particular, as unity within 
diversity and as diversity within unity. 
In the past we have been damned by 
our friends for suggesting to students 
that life is not entirely orderly or simple 
and damned by equally good friends for 
suggesting that within that diversity 
there may be unity. Now our position 
has been made respectable and authori- 
tative by Harvard University. Just as 
that institution in the past century 
practiced free election with so much en- 
thusiasm that President Eliot was popu- 
larly credited with originating the policy, 
so Harvard has spent $60,000 in ex- 
amining general education, has found it 
good, and has publicly indorsed it in 
that admirable volume, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society. And the Harvard 
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report centers about this same diversity 
within unity and this same unity within 
diversity which are the warp and the 
woof of American civilization. This pat- 
tern is, likewise, the pattern of general 
education. 

How, then, does general education 
mediate between English and the six 
forces which have shaped education in 
the United States? 

The expanding  curriculum.—Inas- 
much as general education accepts the 
diversity of human experience, it oper- 
ates in an open, not a closed, universe 
and is committed to an ever growing cur- 
riculum. It is true that a college with 
limited funds must, of necessity, choose 
and thereby limit the courses which it 
offers. And it is true, also, that in the 
curriculum of any great university there 
are trivial courses which have no excuse 
for existence. But no university offers 
too many courses. For every futile 
course which should be omitted, there 
is an unexplored area in which a new 
course might well be developed. The 
three fields in which general education 
particularly encourages English depart- 
ments to expand are, first, the use of 
contemporary instruments for everyday 
communication by all students; second, 
creative writing as a search for the unity 
which lies within the diversity of human 
life; and, third, the study of contempo- 
rary literature. By “contemporary,” in 
connection with both literature and com- 
munication, is meant not what was con- 
temporary to the youth of now elderly 
professors but what is contemporary to 
our students. 

The elective system.—Since general edu- 
cation is committed also to the principle 
of unity, it is profoundly concerned with 
the programs which students follow, 
for there, if anywhere, they find the 
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pattern within the diversity. Since com- 
pletely free election reveals to the stu- 
dent nothing except diversity, general 
education offers a wide variety of pro- 
grams to the student—departmental, 
interdepartmental, divisional—for each 
student to choose that which is most 
relevant to his own concerns. Or, if no 
program fits, general education tailors 
one to individual measure. For English 
teachers this means asking ourselves: 
What pattern do our own students find 
when they take their assigned courses in 
the freshman and sophomore years and 
then fulfil our requirements for a major 
in English (with perhaps a minor or 
two)? Do they see the unity which we 
see there? Or do they see merely six or 
eight unrelated courses about authors 
and books? 

Specialization.—The once useful con- 
ception of scholarship introduced into 
America from Germany has now de- 
generated, at certain points, into the 
notorious specialization in the trivial 
which everyone has observed, both in 
German universities of the present cen- 
tury and in our own. When the academic 
world is compartmentalized into smaller 
and smaller segments, it loses contact 
with actual life until the specialist in 
self-justification insists that his particu- 
lar twig is the entire tree, and his tree 
the forest. To correct all this, freshmen 
and sophomores are offered broadly 
humane courses in the major disciplines 
and skills plus an opportunity for more 
intensive study in any area where they 
are already well informed. Juniors and 
seniors are given fuller opportunity for 
intensive study, balanced by additional 
courses which emphasize the interrela- 
tions between the various areas of knowl- 
edge. For graduate students there are 
provided liberalizing and flexible inter- 
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departmental programs for the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. degrees, which go so far 
as to prepare a man to teach more than 
one course or even more than one sub- 
ject. 

Departmentalism.—In one sense mere- 
ly another aspect of specialization, de- 
partmentalism has become so disastrous 
that it calls for separate discussion. 
When departments are sovereign states, 
each advancing its own interests in 
vacuum, a unified education in diversity 
is patently impossible. General education 
therefore groups departments in three 
great divisions and asks them to con- 
sider their obligations within each di- 
vision. The natural sciences are con- 
cerned primarily with facts (which phi- 
losophers of science translate into val- 
ues); the social sciences, with facts and 
values; the humanities, primarily with 
values (which blind leaders of the blind 
reduce to bare facts). Out of co-operation 
within each division come divisional and 
interdepartmental programs and courses. 
And out of them comes, in turn, quick- 
ened enthusiasm in the classroom—on 
both sides of the teacher’s desk. 

Two of the current responsibilities of 
general education are particularly effec- 
tive in bringing English teachers out of 
isolation within their department and 
into fraternization with their colleagues. 
They are the obligation of higher edu- 
cation to train students in all varieties 
of communication and the obligation to 
introduce students to literature and the 
related arts in general, as distinct from 
the literature or art of any one nation. 
A glance at the thirty-nine committees 
listed in the directory of the National 
Council of Teachers of English reveals 
that the Council is already experienced 
in collaboration and is, one may assume, 
prepared to go further in that direction. 
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The scientific method.—The vogue of 
science is so great that the social scientist 
often forgets that he may properly give 
thought to values as well as to facts. 
Likewise, we in the humanities pusil- 
lanimously attempt to curry favor by 
treating our values as though they, too, 
were facts (which is not to deny that, in 
one meaning of the word “fact,” a value 
is indeed a fact). General education re- 
minds us that there are three great dis- 
ciplines, not one, and gives the humani- 
ties a fresh opportunity to stand on their 
own feet. To English teachers this is a 
challenge to differentiate between the 
data of language and literary history, on 
which the scientific method may properly 
be employed, and the values which give 
meaning and permanence to the ancient 
and the modern literatures, to phi- 
losophy, and to the fine arts. 

The expanding student population.— 
Illiberal educators in America mourn 
because ‘‘the unfit are coming to col- 
lege.” A more generous-minded educator 
in England remarks: “If the United 
States is making the mistake of giving 
university education to too many stu- 
dents, it is surely one of the noblest mis- 
takes in history.” General education 
says that it is no mistake, for general 
education is dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are entitled to education— 
not the imposition of one education on 
all but the provision of an appropriate 
education for each. If the American peo- 
ple will provide the money and the teach- 
ers, curricula can be devised which will 
hold on the campus for four full years 
our future Irvings, Coopers, and Bryants 
and our future Sherwood Andersons, 
Hemingways, and Steinbecks. 

But this is not the whole story. While 
the colleges have been thus reshaped 
through a century and a half, a new 
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America and a new world have ap- 
peared. 

In 1800 the citizens of the United 
States were overwhelmingly of English 
descent. Not only was their native 
speech English, but their civilization 
was English and likewise their literature. 
Today only a minority of us are descend- 
ed from English forebears; more than 
half of us are non-English in our origins. 
In other words, every group among us 
now is a minority group. In the words of 
Whitman: “Here at last is something in 
the doings of man that corresponds with 
the broadest doings of day and night. 
Here is not merely a nation but a teem- 
ing nation of nations.” And the nation 
in which these nations unite is America. 

And, as one of our contemporaries re- 
minds us: “The pattern of the United 
States is not essentially Anglo-Saxon, 
although her language is English. Nor 
is the pattern Anglo-Saxon with a motley 
collection of darns and patches. The pat- 
tern of America is all of a piece; it is a 
blend of cultures from many lands, 
woven of threads from many cultures 
of the world. Diversity itself is the 
pattern.” 

And listen again to that shrewd citizen 
of America and of the world, Louis 
Adamic: “The United States is a new 
civilization, owing a great deal to the 
Anglo-Saxon strain, owing much to the 
other elements in its heritage and growth, 
owing much to the unique qualities and 
strong impetuses which stem from this 
continent, from the sweep of its land 
between two oceans, the mixture and 
interplay of its peoples, the plenitude 
of its resources, and the skills which we 
have brought here or developed here in 
the past three centuries.”’ 

If general education is education for 
all Americans, then the major culture 
in our curriculum is American and our 
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central literature is, again, American. 
English literature is still tremendously 
relevant, for it was once the literature 
of all Americans, it is the heritage of our 
largest minority, and it will long be the 
chief influence on our native literature. 
But it is the immediate possession of 
none of us; it has become one of our 
many heritages from other times and 
other places. 

Meanwhile, the world has shrunk be- 
yond our immediate comprehension. 
The countries from which our ancestors 
voyaged by sail and by steam have 
moved westward across the Atlantic. 
Tonight England rises in the fog just off 
the coast of Maine; France lies not far 
beyond the tip of Long Island; Spain 
replaces Cuba off the Florida shore. And 
these nations into whose back yards we 
shall soon be peering through the win- 
dows of television are the same nations 
from which came our ancestral cultures. 
These strangers on our doorstep are no 
strangers; regardless of the languages 
which they speak, they are our blood 
cousins and our brothers. 

It is within the capacity of teachers of 
English to center the emerging English 
curriculum around our own indigenous 
literature. We can also provide for young 
Americans a thorough knowledge of their 
ancestral literature from England and a 
superficial introduction to their other 
ancestral literatures from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, and Scandinavia. 
But we are not ourselves prepared to 
lead students to a substantial acquaint- 
ance with all the literatures of the 
European continent (or of South Ameri- 
ca and Asia). There we must join with 
our colleagues in other departments in 
organizing co-operative courses and pro- 
grams. And that is “general education.” 

The responsibility for leadership in 
all these co-operative projects, both in 
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practical skills and in humane values, 
rests heavily on teachers of English. 
We are the largest group in the division 
of the humanities; we are already ex- 
perienced collaborators; we are willing to 
experiment. More than one undertaking 
in general education on more than one 
campus has already faltered because the 
local department of English lacked either 
willingness or opportunity to co-operate. 
If English insists on maintaining strict 
departmental autonomy, both general 
education and we ourselves will lose 
heavily. 

It is within the division of the hu- 
manities that our richest opportunities 
for collaboration and our chief duties 
lie. We are now on excellent terms with 
the division of the social sciences and 
are prepared to work with them in pro- 
grams in intercultural relations and area 
studies, both foreign and American. It 
is with the other members of our own 
family of the humanities that we can and 
must become better acquainted. They 
need us, we need them—and so does the 
world. 

If man is to survive, he must somehow 
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bridge the tragic gulf between his 
achievements and his potentialities. To 
those of us who teach the humanities, 
man appears to have come closest to 
self-fulfilment in the natural sciences. 
From the social sciences he has profited 
greatly, but there he still has much to 
learn. From the humanities he has ac- 
cepted least; from them we believe he 
has most to learn. 

Emerson’s statement of the functions 
of the teacher of the humanities in 
America is, therefore, even more rele- 
vant and even more nobly challenging 
to us today than it was to the class of 
1837 at Harvard College: 

“You are the world’s eye. You are the 
world’s heart. 

“You are to resist the vulgar pros- 
perity that retrogrades even to bar- 
barism by preserving and communicat- 
ing heroic sentiments, noble biographies, 
melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
history. 

“And whatsoever new verdict Reason 
from her inviolable seat pronounces on 
the men and events of today,—this you 
shall hear and promulgate.” 
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Conducted by 
THE NOTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


The American Language 


Frou 1919 to 1936 Mr. Mencken was able 
to make use of new material on American 
English by revising and enlarging The 
American Language. But when he came to 
plan a fifth edition, he found that so much 
had accumulated since 1936 that a revision 
would bulk too large. As a solution, two 
supplements are planned, the first of which 
appeared last August,’ with a second print- 
ing necessary by September. Supplement I 
adds material to the first six chapters of the 
fourth edition of The American Language, 
arranged in chapters and sections with num- 
bers and headings identical to those of the 
fourth edition. The fact that the first sup- 
plement has more than twice as many pages 
as the corresponding part of the main work 
attests both the growth of published facts 
about American English and Mr. Menck- 
en’s diligence in collecting and digesting a 
tremendous mass of writings in and about 
our variety of English. The second supple- 
ment will add to chapters vii-xii of the 
fourth edition and will contain a new ap- 
pendix on additional matters, including 
American prose style. 

Since 1936 there have appeared A Dic- 
tionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, the Linguistic Aulas of New 
England, Berrey and Van den Bark’s The 
American Thesaurus of Slang, Wentworth’s 
American Dialect Dictionary, Fries’s Amer- 
ican English Grammar, the Kenyon-Knott 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish, and numerous special studies in 
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book and article form, all containing in- 
formation belonging in The American Lan- 
guage. Not to be overlooked as rich sources 
are Mr. Mencken’s clipping-bureau sub- 
scriptions and his extensive correspondence 
with philologists, antiquarians, and assorted 
laymen. 

Supplement I has the unique virtues of 
the mother-volume: it draws on a vast 
range of sources, many of which are obscure 
and inaccessible; it digests and clarifies 
many controversies; it treats the study of 
our native tongue seriously; it is painstak- 
ingly written, displaying a tremendous 
amount of detail carefully used and amply 
documented; it is so well written that many 
teachers learn with surprise that its scholar- 
ship is first rate. 

As is to be expected, the supplement has 
the weak points and the strong points of its 
sources. Since the first six chapters of The 
American Language are largely historical 
and are concerned mainly with vocabulary, 
the new source most heavily drawn on 
for Supplement I is the DAE. The 
Craigie-Hulbert dictionary strengthens Mr. 
Mencken’s work by providing him with a 
carefully edited corpus of pre-1g00 Amer- 
ican words. Its intentional reticence on 
etymology leaves him with many unsolved 
problems. The source used with least effect 
is the Linguistic Ailas. If Mr. Mencken, not 
exactly a babe in the linguistic woods, is so 
baffled by the Adas that he gets only one 
page of discussion from its 734 maps, the 
need for interpretation by the Adas staff is 
imperative. Perhaps more use of the Aélas 
will be made in Supplement IT, where pro- 
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nunciation will be treated. Also to be ex- 
pected in the second supplement are ma- 
terials from the work of Fries and Kenyon 
and Knott. 

No fewer than 244 pages are added to 
chapter vi, “American and English,” draw- 
ing much new matter from numerous pub- 
lished discussions of American-English dif- 
ferences that have resulted from war-born 
contacts between Americans and English- 
men. This chapter is by all odds the most 
useful treatment of the lexical differences 
between American and English in print, 
even though it is not based on controlled 
statistical study of the two lexicons. It may 
be true, for instance, that most Englishmen 
have flats and most Americans have punc- 
tures, but this reviewer would be interested 
in a count of occurrences. Until some enter- 
prising scholar takes it on himself to 
examine a mass of comparable English and 
American writings and check lists such as 
Mr. Mencken’s, we shall have to rely on im- 
pressionistic judgments about whether 
many terms are English or American or 
both. 

English teachers, remembering their 
rough handling by Mr. Mencken in The 
American Language, will be interested in the 
supplementary remarks on “The Position of 
the Learned.” He continues to make the 
point that very few professional teachers of 
English engage in study and description of 
the language of their country. “All the con- 
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tributions from the English faculty that 
have gone into the files of Dialect Notes and 
American Speech and into such enterprises 
as the Dictionary of American English and 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada have come from an extremely small 
minority The surveys of the Linguis- 
tic Atlas are being made by students rather 
than teachers, with an Austrian-born pro- 
fessor of German in charge of them, and the 
DAE was edited by a Scotsman imported 
for the purpose. Some of the chief defects of 
the DAE, to be noted presently, are to be 
blamed on the fact that the far-flung and 
almost innumerable teachers of English of 
the country failed nearly unanimously to 
give it any help.” One might quibble that 
the “students” making Aélas surveys soon 
became professional field workers, but this 
does not contradict Mr. Mencken’s thesis. 
Not the least interesting parts of this chap- 
ter are the historical accounts of the scholar- 
ly societies, journals, and enterprises in 
American English. 

Supplement I is a necessary companion to 
The American Language on the library 
shelves of any scholar or college with a 
serious interest in the English language. But 
the supplement is a complete book in its own 
right; it will afford almost any literate read- 
er endless enjoyment and instruction, re- 
gardless of his professional interests. 


James B. 
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Summary and Report 


LITERARY FOLK, TEACHERS, AND 
many less articulate citizens, are thinking 
with anxiety of the terrifying responsibili- 
ties we have imposed upon ourselves by 
imposing unconditional surrender upon 
Germany. Since we have done this, we are 
constrained to furnish the conditions under 
which the new Germany is to be created, 
and so our own future as a nation becomes 
deeply involved with the future of Germany. 
Thus several distinguished writers have 
recently given expression to various aspects 
of our problems there. Pearl Buck writes 
“A Letter to Germany” in the winter Com- 
mon Ground; Eduard C. Lindeman in the 
Saturday Review of Literature analyzes what 
is “Inside the German Mind”’; in the winter 
American Scholar Albert Guerard tells 
“What We Hope from Thomas Mann”; and 
in the Yale Review Mann himself writes on 
“Germany and the Germans.” 

Pearl Buck makes the point that what 
has taken place in Germany in the last ten 
years is all part of the age-old, world-wide 
struggle between good and evil. Under the 
Nazis, the power for evil was the stronger 
and controlling influence. In America we 
have been saved from fascism only because 
of the vigilance and hard work of men and 
women of good will. She urges the good peo- 
ple of Germany to become vocal and warns 
those of the United States that they must 
increase their efforts if the freedom of the 
individual is to be preserved. She concludes 
that “the hope of Germany among the na- 
tions depends upon the measure in which 
her good people can at this moment come 
forward and rally themselves to those stand- 
ards which all good people accept for their 
own.” 

Professor Lindeman has recently re- 
turned from a mission in occupied Germany, 
where he served as educational adviser to 
the British Army. He reports conversations 


and observations and concludes that demo- 
cratic institutions and modes of life cannot 
be imposed upon the existing generation of 
Germans left by Hitler; that there are no 
signs of a guilt-feeling among Germans and 
that if we count on this motivation, we are 
lost; that “the key to Germany’s future 
must be so constructed as to open two doors, 
one leading to a warless world and the other 
to free education.” 

In his “What We Hope from Thomas 
Mann” Guerard traces Mann’s career and 
the evolution of his thinking to make the 
point that Mann—and “Thomas Mann 
alone—is fully qualified to bring, not ap- 
peasement, but atonement,” to the Ger- 
mans, to, help bring the necessary catharsis 
to the German soul. To Guerard, Mann is 
supremely one of Pearl Buck’s ‘men of good 
will” because he has “gone through the 
shadow of death with his people. He could 
not serve the world so well today if he had 
not written Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen twenty years before The Coming 
Victory of Democracy. He can save Germany 
from despair; he can save us from com- 
placency.” 


THE ENGLISH POET, STEPHEN 
Spender, writing in the British periodical, 
Horizon, agrees with all three of the above 
authors. In his “Rhineland Journal” in the 
December issue, his observations and con- 
clusions are similar to those of Professor 
Lindeman. In addition, he says bluntly 
that, although some German teachers did 
resist right up to the end, nevertheless, the 
profession as a whole was swamped by Nazi 
ideas. He also states that too many German 
teachers were—and are—militarist and 
nationalist in their minds before they are 
teachers, and they think of nothing but of 
teaching discipline. Spender has been ob- 
serving the German schools which have been 
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reopened, and he is discouraged about what 
he has seen. Like both Pearl Buck and 
Guerard, he feels that the greatest need of 
the Germans today is for the personal ex- 
ample of outstanding people “who can 
teach them how to overcome their despair 
and how to harness their guilt feelings to an 
active repentance.” Presumably, he would 
approve of the leadership of Mann, for he 
urges that we encourage the German in- 
telligentsia to speak up, because “this is the 
only section of German society which in- 
cludes outstanding individuals of good 
will.” 


THE UNEVEN CAREER OF F. SCOTT 
Fitzgerald as a novelist is analyzed by John 
Berryman in the winter Kenyon Review. 
Berryman considers The Great Gatsby a mas- 
terpiece and discusses the reasons why the 
author who produced that work in 1925 
hardly exercised his gift afterward even 
though writing prolifically. Berryman thinks 
that Fitzgerald could not use it because he 
had sold it for money and that Fitzgerald’s 
case exhibits more sharply than that of any 
other author the dangers an artist undergoes 
who must do his work ina culture as confused 
as ours. Our intellectual culture and our 
popular culture are distinctively different, 
and Berryman thinks that it is because Fitz- 
gerald lived in the world of popular culture 
that The Great Gatsby never had a successor 
of equal merit written by Fitzgerald. 


THE SAME NUMBER OF THE KEN- 
yon Review contains also an essay on “The 
Intimations of the Ode” by Cleanth 
Brooks. In this we have a modern poet dis- 
cussing Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality” as independent 
poetic structure completely apart from 
Wordsworth’s autobiography. By _ this 
method of analysis, Brooks finds that the 
poem shows a much greater use of paradox 
than is usually supposed and displays a 
rather consistent symbolism. 
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ANOTHER NEW CONSIDERATION OF 
a nineteenth-century poet, by a poet who 
writes today, is Allen Tate’s “A Reading of 
Keats” in the winter American Scholar. 
This is the first instalment of an article by 
Tate commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Keats. 
The spring number will include a detailed 
analysis of his great odes. In the current 
instalment Tate is concerned with the other 
poems, from “Endymion” to the revised 
“Hyperion,” and it is his opinion that Keats 
seems to have been, in England, at any rate, 
“the master of the central experience of his 


age.” 


“KEATS’S REACTIONS TO CRITICISM 
of ‘Endymion’,” by Harold E. Briggs, ap- 
pears in the December Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, where they 
are discussed in considerable detail to im- 
prove our knowledge of Keats’s poetic 
processes and his personality. Briggs clearly 
proves that Keats, like many other persons, 
but to a more intense degree than most, 
suffered, acted irrationally, and either did 
not work or worked unhappily when de- 
prived of hope, confidence, and self-esteem. 


A DINNER MEETING OF THE COL- 
lege section of the NCTE was held during 
the convention of the Modern Language 
Association at Chicago in December. About 
fifty persons attended. The speaker was 
Clarence Faust, dean of the University and 
Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
who spoke on “English in General Edu- 
cation.” Dean Faust deprecated the tenden- 
cy among teachers of English for being apol- 
ogists for our subject, maintaining that, 
after all, the greatest achievements of the 
human spirit are recorded in literature and 
that literature should have a function and a 
place in the curriculum. A general discussion 
followed. The meeting was presided over by 
Roy Basler, Professor of English, University 
of Arkansas, chairman of the College Section. 


Books 


ASIAN LEGACY’ 


Arthur E. Christy’s volume of essays 
treating the legacies of Asia to Western 
civilization, especially to American, is time- 
ly and enlightening. That it has now reached 
its third printing is not surprising. Today we 
have a better knowledge of oriental civiliza- 
tions—those civilizations so much more 
ancient than the European—than we did 
before the first World War. Yet the in- 
formation of the average man is still pretty 
fragmentary ; often, too, it is quite mislead- 
ing, had from chance reading or chance ex- 
perience. 

In the earlier nineteenth century, readers 
derived their impressions of the East mostly 
from such poems as Thomas Moore’s “Lalla 
Rookh” or Byron’s “The Bride of Abydos” 
or “The Giaour,” which suggest a word of 
exotic mystery and emotion. Other readers 
were impressed vaguely with the mysticism 
of the seers in philosophy. In the later nine- 
teenth and our twentieth centuries, popular 
impressions have been derived from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Mikado for Japan, from 
Madame Butterfly for China, from Kipling’s 
tales for India, and from such films as The 
Thief of Bagdad, The Sheik, or those from 
the Arabian Nights, or of the South Sea Is- 
lands. In our own period of far-flung war 
abundant geographical accounts and re- 
turned soldiers and civilians have provided 
us with far wider and more valid informa- 
tion. Yet even now few realize the extent of 
our indebtedness down the centuries. When 
it is brought before us in an ordered way, it 
seems all but incredible that ancestral Asia 
has been such a fountainhead for cultural 
influence on the West. 


* The Asian Legacy and American Life. Edited by 
Arthur E. Christy; conclusion by Pearl Buck. Pub- 
lished in collaboration with the Eastern Association. 
New York: John Day Co., 1945. Pp. xvii+276. 


The Asian Legacy is made up of essays 
written independently, each contributed by 
a distinguished specialist in his field. It in- 
cludes eight leading accounts, a comprehen- 
sive Introduction by the editor, a perspec- 
tive over the field by Dr. Ananda K. Coo- 
maraswamy, and a conclusion by Pearl Buck, 
who encouraged the whole. The chroniclers 
of the essays have a wide geographical ex- 
panse to cover; readers are taken primarily 
to China, Japan, and India, but involved 
also are Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and minor 
regions. 

It is fairly well known that mathematics, 
gunpowder, the printing press, the compass, 
and chess come to us from the East. Empha- 
sis is not placed on these in the essays, 
though they do not ignore the past. Rather 
does especial attention go to music, art, 
literature, philosophy, and religion. One of 
the longest and most readable essays, the 
contribution of Walter T. Swingle, tells of 
Asian agriculture, which has bequeathed us 
the soybean, the value of which is now so 
well recognized, and various other cereals, 
flowers, and fruits. Persia especially is a 
veritable orchard, the source of many of our 
favorite fruits. Our domestic animals—the 
donkey, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, chickens, 
too—are Asian in origin. The Arabian horse 
is a much prized gift to the world. What a 
difference it would make were all these re- 
moved from our Western life! 

As regards music, Curt Sachs points out 
that Greek music, the parent of Western 
music, owed to Asia its instruments such as 
the cithara and the lyre and its two main 
tonalities after the Dorian, namely, the 
Lydian and Phrygian. And Asian influence 
was strong on the music of the Western 
church. Indeed, about all the instruments of 
modern times—flute, clarinet, bagpipe, 
trumpet, violin, mandolin, guitar—came 
from Asia; even the organ and the bell are 
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relics of Asian trends in music. Lawrance P. 
Roberts tells of the Orient and Western art, 
recalling exports of silk, porcelains, ceram- 
ics, lacquered fruniture, Kashmir shawls, 
Indian cottons, and fine textiles. To these he 
might have added oriental rugs. John 
Gould Fletcher treats of the impact of Chi- 
nese poetry on modern Imagist poetry, 
though Imagism itself was born of French 
Symbolism. In his essay on “Ties That 
Bind” Stephen B. Penrose, Jr., tells of the 
missionary movement as a bond between 
Americans and Asians, of the establishment 
of schools and colleges and of generously 
provided medical work, as by the Rocke- 
feller foundation. 

If the East has so colored our intellectual 
and cultural milieu, its contribution to the 
spiritual life of the West has been tremen- 
dous also. How conscious are most of us, 
unless we pause to think, that the three 
great religions of the world—Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam—are all of Asian origin? 
Into Western philosophy, too, came from 
the East types of thinking such as theosophy 
and transcendentalism. Transcendentalism 
in contemporary literature is given separate 
treatment in an essay by W. T. Tindall. 
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The unifying essay by the editor is the 
longest in the book, and it is compacted to 
the point where it is the hardest to read. In 
it he traces the panorama of authors and 
thinkers that show Eastern influence. He 
passes from early travel-books, such as 
those of Marco Polo and Sir John Mande- 
ville, from the Eastern influence on the 
progress of science, through the Renaissance, 
and from the eighteenth-century idealization 
of the Chinese to the oriental element in the 
work of the early nineteenth-century ro- 
mantics and to the part played later in the 
century by Edwin Arnold’s The Light of 
Asia and by the translation of the Rubdiydt. 
Nor does he overlook the orientalism in the 
heroic drama, the opera, and the ballet. 

The East plays a role of growing im- 
portance in world affairs, now that distance 
has been shrunk by the conquests of 
science. The Asian Legacy and American 
Life is good reading for those curious to 
follow the evolution of our culture. Taken 
as a whole, its essays outline a history of 
Eastern influence through the centuries and 
contribute to genuine cosmopolitanism. 


LovuIsE PounD 
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In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Brideshead Revisited. By EvELYN Waucu. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 


Captain Charles Ryder, aged thirty-nine, tells 
the story. During the war his company encamps near 
“Brideshead,” an old country house—now a “great 
barracks of a place, ornate, a church attached,” 
deserted and unkempt. The Captain recognizes the 
place immediately as the home of a family dear 
to him when he was an Oxford student. In memory 
he lives again those years when he visited this dis- 
integrating Catholic family. He remembers their 
faith, their crumbling morale, their distorted phi- 
losophy, their conflict between religion and divorce, 
his own love for the son and daughter. The author is 
a convert to Catholicism and, of course, sees beauty 
and comfort in the faith. January Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice. 


The King’s General. By DAPHNE DU MAURIER. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

The King’s General was a swashbuckling hero 
during the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
resourceful but unpopular. Honor Harris, who 
loved him, tells his story, and an exciting story of 
bravery and hairbreadth escapes it is. In the back- 
ground is ‘‘Menabilly,” a fine old country house— 
with a ghost, secret stairway, loyal servants, etc. 
As in Rebecca, the author creates an eerie atmos- 
phere; her moving presentation of a people engaged 
in war seems very contemporary. Literary Guild 
January choice. 


Eastward in Eden. By Ciavupe Strive. Illustrated by 
GaRTH WILLIAMS. Creative Age Press. $2.50. 
A distinguished French writer, active in the 

underground, has contributed this delightful little 

fantasy dedicated “to the dear and great memory 
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of Edith Wharton.” In the days of the Empress 
Eugénie a little boy is kidnaped by a gipsy and 
carried off to an enchanted realm where nothing 
ever dies. Peter is in time returned to his family. 
A charming story, with reflective passages of great 
beauty. 


Dear Ruth: A Comedy in Three Acts. By NoRMAN 
Krasna. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. $2.00. 
Although you may have seen this enchanting 

play, you will enjoy reading it. The stage directions 

are hilarious. The Times says: “It will run at least 
until the end of the next generation.” 


North Star Country. By Merwe Le Sueur. An 

“American Folkways Book.” Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 

A poetic, historical tale of the beginning of the 
settlement of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the western 
shores of Lake Michigan. There is mention of the 
early Goths and of the Kensington Runestone they 
left in Minnesota and descriptions of glacial deposits. 
There are many quotations from Whitman, from 
early writers, and from newspapers. The final 
chapter is “Stride On, Democracy.” 


Brasil: Orchid of the Tropics. By Mutrorp and 
RACINE Foster. Jaques Cattell Press. $3.00. 
The story of naturalists’ explorations and ad- 

ventures in the Brazilian jungles and highlands in 

search of rare flowers. End maps; and many photo- 
graphs and drawings—some in color. Very interest- 
ing for the armchair traveler. 


Anna Karenina. By Leo Toistoy. Doubleday. 
$5.00. 

Initial item in Doubleday’s new “Illustrated 
Classic Edition” series. One volume. Handsomely 
illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg: sixteen full-color 
plates, others in black and white. 


The Time of Man. By EvizaBeTH Mapox RosBeErts. 
Viking. Pp. 400. $5.00 (boxed). 
In new and attractive format. Sixteen wood en- 
gravings by Clare Leighton. 


The Street. By ANN Petry. Houghton. $2.50. 
Winner of Houghton Mifflin’s Fiction Fellow- 
ship Award. The “street” is Harlem’s One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, where Lutie Johnson, a 
Negress, attempts to rear her son respectably 
against pressure of overwhelming odds. A first 
novel—very real. The author is a Negress. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Everett SHINN. 
Illustrated ed. Winston. $2.00. 
Primarily a juvenile but a beautiful book ap- 
preciated by adults. Eighteen color drawings and 
many in black and white. 


Ward 20. By James W. Betiau. Doubleday. $2.00. 


The author is a veteran of both world wars. 
He writes of the terribly wounded men in an army 
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hospital—the legless, armless, maimed, and in- 
fected men. His story is shocking, coarse—earthy. 
The characters are real. In their broken bodies are 
broken spirits which still cling to life as men. 


The Ship of Flame: A Saga of the South Seas. By 
S. STONE. $7.50. 
Mr. Stone has retold, in charming prose, a 
famous Polynesian story. Delightful, of heroic 
proportions and stimulating to our fancies. 


Soldier of Democracy. By Kennetu S. Davis. 

Doubleday. $3.50. 

A full-length biography of Dwight Eisenhower. 
In 1878 the Mennonite Eisenhower family left their 
red-brick house in Pennsylvania bound for Kansas. 
Family legends tell vaguely of ancestors in a medi- 
eval German army. Some pages are devoted, to this 
early family history, followed by “Widening Hori- 
zons,” “West Point Days,” and “Portrait of a 
General—from Tunis to Berlin.” 


Lenin. By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by 
Lovuts SLoBopk1n. Vanguard. $2.50. 
A dramatic biography of the father of Soviet 
Russia. Vivid, yet simply told. 


I Saw the New Poland. By ANNA LovutsEe STRONG. 
Atlantic. $2.50. 


The author lived among the Polish people and 
shared their privations and their hopes. She tells a 
moving story of what is now happening, of what has 
happened, and of the survival of the Polish spirit in 
the chaos left by the Nazis. She asserts her faith in 
the Poles. 


Farms and Farmers: The Story of American Agri- 
culture. By WiLt1AM H. Crark. Page. $3.75. 

A dramatic history of farming. The Introduction 
treats of the land movement as it always follows 
wars—and man’s dream of a little farm, security, 
and peace. The Indian farmer, the English back- 
ground, the Colonial period, the forests, cotton, 
McCormack’s reaper, all have their place and lead 
up to more modern agriculture, conservation, and 


chemurgy. 


Stuart Little. By E. B. Wurre. Harper. $2.00. 

When the F. C. Littles’ second child was born, 
he proved to be a mouse—yes, a real mouse. The 
Littles were fond parents and accepted their child 
as he was: they made no effort to make him over; 
they let him live his own life. Fortunately, he was 
not a mouse in spirit, and did not crave the com- 
panionship of other mice. His first love was a little 
bird, and the story closes with his search for the 
(blue?) bird. Some of the critics are enthusiastic 
about the story—‘“for reading and rereading.” 
Young mothers like their symbolism in different 
form. The eighty-seven illustrations by Garth 
Williams are superb. 
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True and Unirue and Other Norse Tales. Compiled 
and edited by Sicrrm Unpset. Illustrated by 
D. T. Caapman. Knopf. $2.00. 


“True and Untrue” is the title story. The Pref- 
ace, “The Adventure Story of the Folk Tale,” 
not limited to Norse tales, is of special significance. 
Twenty-seven Norse tales selected with discrimina- 
tion and told effectively. 


Poems. By Franz WERFEL. Translated by Epitx 
ABERCROMBIE SNow. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 119. $2.00. 

Werfel himself said that his poetry was his most 
important work. These forty-nine selections were 
chosen, with his approval, as representative of all 
his verse, and the translator had Werfel’s counsel 
on the English versions. The translations are 
rather close—the German originals are on facing 
pages—but the beat of the rhythm seems reduced. 
Sad, passionately religious, ardently humanitarian, 
with imagery frequently macabre. 


A Benjamin Franklin Reader. Edited by NATHAN 

Goopman. Crowell. $3.50. 

More than 175 letters, essays, and papers, ar- 
ranged to show the diversity of Franklin’s interests. 
Some topics are “Religious Beliefs,” “Editor and 
Publisher,” “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” “Promoter 
of the General Welfare,” “Practical Scientists,” 
“Colonial Agent in London,” “American Minister 


to France,” and “‘Miscellany.”” Each topic has many 
subheads. Illustrated and indexed. 


Arch of Triumph. By Erich MARIA REMARQUE. 
Appleton. $3.00. 


By the author of All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Ravie, a famous refugee surgeon, fled to Paris, 
where he became “ghost” operator for fashionable 
surgeons. He is driven by an urge to survive and by 
the hope of revenge on the man whom he blames for 
his sufferings. While it is a dramatic personal story, 
it is also a story with many exciting episodes, many 
vital characters, in a brilliant Paris setting, with 
terror, hope, and sensory excitement. February 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


The Far Away Music. By ARTHUR MEEKER. 
Houghton. $2.50. 


No doubt we will begin to hear of the year’s 
neglected good books. Of these, The Far Away 
Music is one. Every country has its matri- 
archs and families in literature, but Mr. Meek- 
er’s book is different. This Chicago family, smug, 
well-to-do, welcomed by marriage or birth only 
those members who became absorbed by and in 
the family. Those who hearkened to faraway music 
were encouraged to follow the piper. Today, wars, 
travel, and education give a wider horizon. More 
people harken to faraway music. Ironic. Victorian 
in background. Well written. 
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The Theatre Book of the Year, 1944-45. By GEORGE 

Jean Natuan. Knopf. $3.00. 

This volume was described in January College 
English, where, owing to a typographical error, it 
was listed as costing $1.00. The correct price is 
$3.00. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Forever Growing: Some Notes on a Credo for Teachers. 
By Pavut GREEN. University of North Carolina 
Press. Pp. 42. $1.50. 

Mr. Green, professor of philosophy and Pulitzer 
Prize dramatist, offers a plea for the “direct’’ teach- 
ing of art, including literature. “There is in him 
[man] a primal impulse and impetus toward the 
making of a truly beautiful and vital world 
But he needs help and that is the purpose of all 


‘teaching.” The sections of his aesthetic and ethical] 


credo are by turns rhapsodic, tritely psychological, 
and truly illuminating. 


The Dynamics of Literature. By NATHAN COMFORT 
Starr. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 


In the Foreword the author says his aim is to 
develop the faculty of making judgments about 
literature. His book is not a treatise on aesthetics, 
a discussion of “types,”’ or a guide to efficient read- 
ing. Contents are “The Creative Reader,” “The 
True and Lively Word,” “Subsidiary Form,” 
“Magnitude,” and “Persuasion.” 


Pursuit of Understanding. By EstHER CLOUDMAN 

Dunn. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The autobiography of an American education. 
Professor Dunn of Smith College writes with humor 
and understanding of her own life “before five,” 
and the years following and of American and English 
universities. There are significant comments 
about the life of an individual both as pupil and as 
teacher. The author has lived richly. 


A Word in Your Ear and Just Another Word. By 
Ivor Brown. Introduction by J. DonaLp 
Apams. Dutton. $2.75. 


Mr. Brown has noted and collected words which 
are pleasing to him but makes no effort to choose 
bizarre and unusual words. He gives an informal 
history of each of his favorites and cites interesting 
examples of their use. In “A Word in Your Ear” 
he expresses the hope that he may lead other people 
to have a similar interest. 


The “Types Approach” to Literature. By Irvin 
EHRENPREIS. King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 
153. $2.25. 

A study of a way of going at literature. Does not 
plea for but weighs the pros and cons of this method. 
One section analyzes the ways in which the “types 
approach”’ is used at eight of our great universities; 
another section discusses its use in high schools. 
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Four Essays on “Gulliver's Travels.” By Artuur E. 
Case. Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 133. 
$2.00. 

The author seeks to clarify many of the debated 
problems of geography, chronology, and of the polit- 
ical and historical references of Swift’s masterpiece. 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. By ERnest V. 
Ho tuts. Prepared for the Commission on Teach- 
er Education. American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

This volume opens with a discussion of the long- 
range forces which have shaped doctoral work in the 
United States, includes a statistical analysis of 
preparation and occupational placement of gradu- 
ates who received the degree from 1930 through 
1940, and assembles employer and teacher opinions, 
and also those of the holders of the degree, on prob- 
lems of graduate education. It concludes with the 
author’s suggestions for the future of graduate 
education. 


Democratic Education. By Benjamin Crowell. 

Pp. 251. $2.50. 

The education editor of the New York Times has 
made a considerable survey of American colleges 
of today, with a discursion into their historical 
development. Most readers will find in it many facts 
which they did not know but which are significant. 
Fine’s interpretation of his facts takes the form of a 
number of antitheses, chief of which is that be- 
tween “aristocratic” education, advocated by 
Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, and Mark Van Doren, 
and “democratic” education, advocated by Dewey, 
Frank P. Graham, Constance Warren, T. R. Mc- 
Connell, and A. D. Henderson. Fine demands that 
higher education be adapted to the individual desires 
and capacities of the potential students and that it 
include vocational preparation as well as the hu- 
manities for those who want both. 


FOR THE TEACHER AND STUDENT 


A Guide of Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. Edited by Carter V. 
Goop. American Council on Education, 1945. 
Pp. 681. $5.00. 

The Guide is intended to contain all the usual 
data wanted by any prospective student. In addi- 
tion, it also contains much information designed 
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primarily to meet the needs of the returning G.I.’s. 
The material is arranged in three divisions. Part I 
includes that pertaining to the junior, the arts, 
and the teachers colleges and normal schools; 
Part II, the professional schools; and Part III, the 
extension divisions. Within each division the in- 
stitutions are grouped by state and by type. 


The Spirit of English History. By A. L. Rowse. 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 158. $2.00. 
A Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, writes 
trenchantly of the history of England in terms of 
the forces that have shaped her destiny, her geo- 
graphical position, her climate, and the character of 
her people. 


Selections from the Note-Books of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Edited by T. Wess. New Directions, 
1945. Unpaged. $1.00. 

A brief collection of passages of prose poetry 
taken from the “Notebooks” of “the ancestor of 
modern poetry.” Several illuminate Hopkins’ 
processes of composition and his theories about his 
work. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Complete College Composition. By A. WIGFALL 
Green, Duptey R. HutcuHerson, B. 
LEAKE, and Peter Kyte McCarter. 2d ed. 
Crofts, 1945. Pp. 933. $3.25. 

A freshman college English course complete in 
one volume. This second edition includes some re- 
visions and additions. 


Life of King Henry the Fifth. By W1LttAM SHAKE 
SPEARE. Edited by Georce KITTREDGE. 
Ginn. Pp. 211. $0.75. 

Professor Kittredge’s explanatory notes to this 
play are here edited by a former student. Professor 
Arthur Colby Sprague of Bryn Mawr College, who 
also provides the textual notes and glossary. 


Major American Writers. Edited by Howarp Mum- 
FORD Jones and Ernest E. Letsy. Rev. ed. 
Harcourt. Pp. 828. $4.50. 


An anthology for introductory college courses in 
American literature. Selections are from the chief 
writers of the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies and from representative writers of the 
twentieth. Text generously annotated. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


> . CURRENT THINKING 

he 

n- AND WRITING 

” By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and RALPH L. HENRY 

tes 

of $ unique combination reader and workbook for college freshman English 

a I courses contains over fifty prose selections by such well-known, current authors 
as Sinclair Lewis, Hervey Allen, John Gunther, Donald Culross Peattie, John 
Steinbeck, Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield, Santayana, Ernie Pyle, etc., covering a 

a4 wide variety of timely and vitally interesting topics, and an abundance of varied 

‘ exercise materials, presented in work-sheet form, requiring precise and accurate 

ry answers to specific questions. The exercises are of particular merit. Some are de- 

of signed to test and improve reading comprehension, others require analysis of the 

ns’ author’s organization, purpose, and style, and others deal with vocabulary, word 

his origin, and methods for writing exposition, narration, and description. This new 
book provides more effectively than does any other book in its field training in read- 
ing comprehension and literary analysis. To be published in the spring. 

\LL 

: ENGLISH LITERATURE 


> ls IN FACT AND STORY 


REVISED EDITION 
his By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 
rho 


Revised Edition of this unusually appealing and interesting account of the 
origin and history of English letters, brings the text up-to-date by covering 


ss contemporary writing through World War II and by revising all of the older ma- 

> terial in accordance with the scholarship of the last twenty years. The book pre- 
9 tdi sents in a compact, highly organized, and readily referred to organization, a re- 
hief markably complete, factual account of the backgrounds of English literature. It 
en- traces the course of the several periods of development, discusses the forms of litera- 
the ture, and comments on such interesting influences as monastic life, chivalry, edu- 


cational] institutions, the stage, etc. The book is written in an animated, concise 
style, with many witty and character-revealing anecdotes about writers, and with 
much information regarding social customs, religious traditions, and political 
activities. A great many new illustrations have been added. To be published in the 
Spring. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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DIME NOVELS 


Nick Carter « Buffalo Bill - Merriwell - Deadwood Dick 
Library + Liberty Boys of ’76 + Secret Service (Old and 
Young King Brady) + Beadle Frontier Series + Pluck & 
Luck - Work & Win (Fred Fearnot) - Young Wild West 


This set of ten dime novels covers the lurid literature of 
America from 1860 on—price $5.00 for the set, postpaid. 
Will ship on approval 


CHARLES C. £. BRAGIN + 1525 WEST 12TH STREET, BROOKLYN 4, N.Y. 


CHILLS & THRILLS, our fascinating new 1946 catalog, includes 
over fifty facsimile illustrations and excerpts of these oldtime thrillers 
—a practical Bibliography and ‘“‘textbook’’ on dime-novel English. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


WHY 
DON’T YOU 
WRITE 


an article about the new 
course you are developing, 
or your different and effec- 
tive approach to the old 
content? Or about the way 
your department is fitting 
English into ‘‘general educa- 
tion’’? The editors of College 
English are looking for good 
papers on such topics. 


Two Indispensable Books 
for and classroom use 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
944 pages, with 


At essential 
facts 50,000 noted 


men women of all 
countries, historical and con- j 
, from every field 

uman activity. Alpha- 


736 pases with thumb 


Both books have been i” 
eens editorial staff that made WEB- | 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. | 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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